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OURNAL OF HEALTH + PHYSICAL EDUCATION + RECREATION 


Passed by 


That the American Medical Association reaffirm its long- 
standing and fundamental belief that health education 
should be an integral and basic part of school and college 
curriculums and that state and local medical societies be 
encouraged to work with the appropriate health and educa- 
tion officials and agencies in their communities to achieve 
this end, 


That the American Medical Association through its various 
divisions and departments and its constituent and com- 
ponent medical societies do everything feasible to encour- 
age effective instruction in physical education for all stu- 
dents in our schools and colleges. 


House of Delegates of the American Medical Association, Miami Beach, June 1960 
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IN PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT... 


RAWLINGS COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH “THE FINEST IN THE FIELD!” 


There’s an extensive line of playground equipment available from 
Rawlings, built to exacting standards, backed by a 60-year reputa- 
tion for the finest in professional sports equipment. 


1. SOCCER BALLS 
Herculite cover. English 
tan color. Bonded ply 
carcass. Official size and 
weight. Smooth finish. 


2. VOLLEYBALLS 


Playground-tough Her- 
culite Rubber cover. 
White finish. Black 
seams. Soft, light touch. 


3. SOFTBALLS 

Official 12-inch size. Also 
available in 10-inch, 14- 
inch and 16-inch sizes. 


4. SOFTBALL BATS 
A wide range of lengths 
and weights, including 
official girls and regula- 
tion playground bats. 


5. TETHER BALL 


Maximum fun in a mini- 
mum of space. Poles and 
complete sets available. 


6. RUBBER PLAY 
BALLS 

Six different models from 

5-inch to 13-inch. Dur- 

able, long lasting cover. 

Dark red rubber. 


7. HERCULITE RUB- 
BER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 

Finest for playground 

use. Wide range of prices. 

Fine touch. Available in 

official and junior sizes. 


8. REGULATION 
GOALS AND 
BACKBOARDS 

All steel or Presdwood 

backboards. Also nets— 

48 to 120-thread. 


St. Louis « New York 
Los Angeles « Dallas « Chicago 
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MOORE makes the right suit for them all 


Chubbies, the wee ones, or the string beans . . . undoubtedly you’ve got your share of 
every shape or size. 


Yet they will act and re-act as a group, because in their MOORE’s they will look like a 
group. Easier to control... more spirit ... less disciplining. 


Action designing . . . Action sizing 
For the grades and right on up through college, there is among the MOORE collection of 
styles, one you will like best for your program. Best for style, color and designed for action. 
And importantly, with functional, action sizing for every girl in any size. 
Ask for the new catalog—illustrates all MOORE styles in full color. Tells how uniformity 
in gymwear is the one practical answer to ten basic problems. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 
Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


. 1641 N. Allesandro St. - Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
268 Norman Avenue + Brooklyn 22, New York 
Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 


1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Washington 


Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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It pays to buy America’s 


Finest Ensolite Mat Line... 


ATLAS ENSOLITE MATS 


Atlas Mats made of vinyl-coated, odorless ENSOLITE 
are your best buy... Order ATLAS ENSOLITE and 


he sure of the finest 


THI 


The growth in popularity of these super-shock-absorbing, injury-reducing mats 
has been spectacular. Here are five compelling reasons why you should select 


Atlas Ensolite Mats for your school: 


1. NEW, ODORLESS ENSOLITE USED — The 
odorless Ensolite used by Atlas assures con- 
sumer acceptance. 

2. MAXIMUM PROTECTION—Ensolite, the 
closed-cell plastic foam developed by U. S. 


Rubber, has been proven the most shock 
absorbent material for mats. 


3. TOP-QUALITY, VINYL PLASTIC COATING— 
Made specifically for Atlas Ensolite Mats. 


4. LIGHT WEIGHT, EASY TO HANDLE—Weigh 
about one-third as much as top-flight con- 
ventional mats. 


5. ATLAS’ EXPERIENCE—Atlas’ advanced 
methods and scientific quality control guar- 
antee Ensolite Mats of outstanding construc- 
tion and greater durability. 

The Atlas line of Ensolite Mats also in- 
cludes mats with handles and Ensolite 
Wall Pads. These items are now avail- 
able in nine colors. See your Atlas 
Catalog for full details concerning 
Ensolite Mats and Regular Hair Mats. 
Place your order today. 


Sold Through Sporting Goods Distributors Exclusively 


2115 LOCUST ST. + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. « CHestnut 1-1254 


COMING 
EVENTS 


1960 


October 17-21 
National Safety Congress, Hamilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 


October 21-22 


Annual Fall Conference, Eastern Association 
for Physical Education of College Women, 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, New York 


October 29-November 4 
Annual Meeting, American School Health 
Association, Whitcomb Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

October 31-November 4 
Annual Meeting, American Public Health 
Association, Whitcomb Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

November 6-12 


American Education Week 


November 11 


Annual Conference, American Youth Hostel 
Association, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 


November 15-18 
Annual Meeting, Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 

November 17-20 
Annual Meeting, Western Society of Physi- 
cal Education for College Women, Asilo- 
mar, California 

November 27 
National Conference on the Medical As- 
pects of Sports, AMA Committee on Medi- 
cal Aspects of Sports, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

December 4-8 
City Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA Building, Wash- 
ington, 

December 12-14 
National Conference on Water Pollution, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 27-30 


Conference, College Physical Education As- 
sociation, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


1961 


January 9-12 


White House Conference on Aging, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


March 9-11 
Eighth National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Department of Health Educa- 
tion, American Medical Association, Shera- 
ton Towers, Chicago, Illinois 


March 17-21 
Annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, joint session with Eastern Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE 
of Trampoline Rebound 


Tumbling Equipment 
IN THE WORLD... 


official Rebound Tumbling 
Equipment for AAU and NCAA meets. 


JUMBO Gym-Master— Recommended above all others by Larry 
Griswold in his text book, ‘““Trampoline Tumbling.” Large bounc- 
ing area permits freedom of action for beginners, and for multiple 
and concurrent stunts. Performing area: 7’x14’... Frame size: 
10’x17'x38”" high. . Folded size: 10’x1’x6’3” high. 


VARSITY Gym-Master—Choice of both professionals and amateurs 
for durability, performance, safety. Test-proven in schools, uni- 
versities and physical education institutions thruout the world. 
Performing area: 6’x12’... Frame size: 9’x15’x3’ high. . . Folded 
size: 9’x1’x5'11”" high. 


PROFESSIONAL Gym-Master—All-round model for all ages and 
weights. Preferred by many Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
Also most popular model for home use in the Country. Performing 
area: 5’x10’... Frame size: 8'x13’x33” high . . . Folded size: 8’x1’x 
high. 


COLOSSUS Gym-Master— Double the size of any other Trampoline! 
Full 200 sq. ft. of bouncing area. Perfect for group performance. 
Folds compactly, moves easily on its roller stand. Performing area: 
10’x20’... Frame size: 13’x24’x40” high... Folded size: 13’x1’x 
8’ high. 


TITAN Gym-Master— Excellent size and type for beginners as well 
as for experts. Greatly enlarged performing bed facilitates teaching 
the sport, gives beginners more confidence. Performing area: 
8’x16’... Frame size: 11’x19’x39" high... Folded size: 11’x1’x 
6'10” high. 


CHAMPION Gym-Master—Especially recommended for younger 
children up to the age of 12, yet sturdy enough for all ages and 
weights. Perfect for Nursery or Elementary Schools. Performing 
area: 4’x8’... Frame size: 7'x11’x30" high .. . Folded size: 7’x1‘x 
high. 


Write Today for Catalog and Price List! 


GYM-MASTER SALES 
a division of FENNER-HAMILTON CORP. 


3200 South Zuni Street Englewood, Colorado 


*Licensed under TM Reg. No. 402,686 
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NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 


STATIONARY 
Weight 180 Ibs. 
COM PLETE 


$4370 


PATENTS 


PORTABLE 
Weight 205 Ibs. 
COM PLETE 


$4985 


PENDING 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 
Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward 
copies uiuless you provide postage. 


CATALOG GYM APPARATUS 
GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
FOLDING BLEACHERS © BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS SCOREBOARDS 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 


IN THIS ISSUE 


“Aging with a Future—Every Citizen's 
Concern” is the theme of this month’s 
special feature and the motto for the 
White House Conference on Aging to be 
held in January. We outline only brief- 
ly some of the aspects of the problems of 
aging which involve our areas of inter- 
est. We hope that each AAHPER mem- 
ber will learn more about this important 
national problem and find out how best 
he can contribute to its solution—through 
the conference and its continuing work. 


We report on an innovation in health 
education which should make itself felt 
around the country. Under AAHPER 
sponsorship, college professors of health 
met with the scientists who are extend- 
ing the frontiers of health knowledge. 
They learned firsthand about the nation- 
al medical and health services which they 
cover in their courses, so that their teach- 
ing may be more realistic, more alive 
(see page 30). Also reported in this is- 
sue is the annual meeting of the State 
Inter-Agency Committees on Recreation 
(page 14). 


A special four-color insert introduces a 
new concept in the teaching of oral hy- 
giene. Especially designed for use with 
teen-agers, who respond to a dramatic 
technique of presenting facts, this new 
concept is described on pages 33-40. 


For those who could not attend the 75th 
Anniversary Convention, we try to bring 
it to you on the printed page in our spe- 
cial report of the events which took place 
in Miami Beach, Florida, April 24-28, 
1960. This is the first time the JourNAL 
has presented such extensive coverage of 
the convention proceedings; we hope it 
achieves its purpose of sharing on a 
wider basis the important exchange of 
information and inspiration at the an- 
nual national convention. The conven- 
tion report is contained in Part IT of 
the October issue, pages 73-104. 


NEXT MONTH 

November will have something for every- 
body; it will contain a variety of prae- 
tical, down-to-earth articles dealing with 
the everyday problems of our field. Of 
special interest is the report of a state 
curriculum committee, a clearcut state- 
ment concerning health, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Cover artwork—Sanders & Noe, Washington, 
D.C.; 14—Laurence Krebs, Washington, D.C.; 
24—top to bottom, Tom Mayes, Flint, Mich- 
igan; Washington, D.C.. YWCA; AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project; Recreation Com- 
mission, City of Long Beach, California; 30— 
AAHPER; 46—Department of Photography, 
Ohio State University; 33-40—Eastman Kodak 
Company; 59—Daniel Poresky; 69—AAHPER; 
73-104—Robert Adams, Dade County, Florida, 
Public Schools, and AAHPER. 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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Views and opinions expressed in the articles 
SSOCIATION herein printed are those of the authors and 
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... 8 so many things 


You invest in stocks to profit 
on returns . . . You strive to 
profit with a higher income 

. .. and you actually profit 
(from experience) when you 
buy cheap merchandise at 
cut-rate prices. For, if you 
must return it or need more 
help with it, the cut-rate 
price never included 

this expected service. 


SELLING SPORTING GOODS 
of the finest quality 

at realistic prices... for 

a fair and reasonable profit 
... is the business of your 
NSGA dealer. He is a civic 
minded person in your 

area and you can count 

on him at any time. 


When you buy sporting 
goods .. . take a long look at 
the seller . . . and profit 
from knowing you bought 
them from a dependable, 
sporting goods dealer. 


buy where you see this sign 


“Serving the Industry for more than 32 years” 


EDITOR’S 


Shall We Answer Our Critics? 

FROM TIME TO TIME, editors of 
newspapers and magazines have pro- 
vided stimulating copy for their readers 
by attacking physical education. These 
attacks come in various forms, but all 
are sure to make a physical educator’s 
blood pressure rise. In the past, I 
found that my emotional reaction was 
spent by preparing a reply to these 
crities. These “reports to the people” 
were always filed away, since I felt that 
the paper would have the last word 
anyway—and the fear of promoting 
further antagonism also deterred me. 

Now, however, I feel that our profes- 
sion ean no longer afford the luxury of 
doing little or nothing to combat dis- 
tortion, half-truths, and quotes out of 
context regarding physical edueation. 
An antidote could be a comprehensive 
series of articles, covering the field of 
physical education from philosophy 
through program outcomes. Such a 
series might be developed by our profes- 
sional leaders and offered free to all 
news services, as part of a continuous 
publie relations program. 

The unmailed “letters to the editor” 
that follow may be used as ready ref- 
erence guides for answering our critics. 
(Keep in mind the fact, also, that face- 
to-face communication with the local 
editor or critie is one of the best media 
for promoting the cause of physical 
education.) —Bruce D. Rolloff, head, 
Department of Physical Edueation and 
Health, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


& We are pleased to present some of 
the sample letters prepared by Dr. 
Rolloff. The task of condensing a justi- 
fication of physical education into short, 
pithy letters is difficult, and we believe 
these are excellent examples. We hope 
they will help you take pen in hand to 
answer the critics next time your blood 
pressure rises. 


Dear Eprror (or Critic): 

I was disappointed in reading your 
editorial entitled “Worthy Education.” 
Your statement that physical education, 
of which varsity athletics are a part, 
cannot help prepare youth to under- 
stand “the world around us” is a serious 
charge. 

It is difficult for me to understand 
how the significance of the 1960 Olym- 
pie Games eseaped your attention. Your 
paper’s sports pages were filled with 
news stories on the past events in Rome, 
as they were last winter with events at 
Squaw Valley. When people of the 
world focus their attention on common 
interests rather than differences it may 


be said that the cause of peace and 
world understanding has been advanced 
by one giant stride. Surely you are 
aware that athletes of all nations drawn 
together through sport are advancing 
world understanding by their common 
experiences in the games. In ancient 
times even the wars between nations 
ceased so that athletes from each nation 
might participate in the games. This 
was held to be the greatest honor for 
men. If this spirit prevailed at this 
year’s games, our nation’s athletes con- 
tributed to unite the free nations of the 
world. In retrospect, do you now see 
how our athletes might develop and 
promote world understanding? Is it 
possible that our athletes will present 
an image of this country which tells 
the story of what we are and what we 
stand for? In my opinion, both of 
these questions require a yes! 

It is interesting to contemplate the 
idea that athletics, as a medium for pro- 
moting world understanding, may be 
more effective than, say, editorials, 
which are seldom seen by peoples of 
the world. The Harlem Globetrotters, 
baseball teams, tennis and golf matches, 
and the Pan American games are all 
media through which world understand- 
ing may be developed. Need I add that 
physical educators and athletes of our 
country are contributing, through 
sports, to the development of new 
understandings between nations? 

Very truly yours, 
A Physical Edueator 


Dear Epiror: 

Your article entitled “Athletie Citi- 
zens?” inferred that today’s athletes 
will be unprepared to become tomor- 
row’s responsible citizens. 

I trust your paper is dedicated to 
discovering the whole truth and toward 
that end may I point out how athletics, 
as a part of physical education, may 
contribute toward developing one of the 
qualities of a democratic citizen, Space 
will not permit a full development of 
the issue. 

The good citizen in a democracy be- 
lieves in the worth and dignity of every 
individual regardless of race, color, or 
ereed. Furthermore, the good citizen 
practices what he believes. I would like 
to point out to you that athletics, play, 
sport, or any other term used for physi- 
eal education, broke the “color barrier” 
long before court decrees and empty 
phrases. Through physical education 
activities our youth are given oppor- 
tunities to erase prejudice toward their 
fellowman by working together for a 
common cause. Athleties and other 
physical education activities provide 
the medium through which youth may 
learn to accept their teammates for 
their individual worth. The future citi- 
zens of our democracy, our youth, are 
using sports as a laboratory experience 
in human relations. In what other 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Whether it's for gym, tennis, basketball or 
any other physical-ed activity, you'll find 
a Converse shoe that’s ideal for you... 
made on correctly proportioned lasts in all 
sizes ... with the sure-footed traction, 
superior fit, flexibility and support that 
mean greater foot comfort and increased 
skill at your favorite sport. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, II. « 100 Freeway Blvd., So. San Francisco « 241 Church St., New York 13, N.Y. 


PINPOINT DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


COURT STAR (lace-to-toe) and 
GRIP DESIGN 
MOLDED SOLE 


blue outsole. Ideal on grass, wet or 


BASKETBALL SHOES 
(Made in both high top and oxford patterns) 


America’s No. 1 basketball 
shoe that’s ten ways better. 
Features SPONGE INSOLE 
AND CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT: non- 
marking sure traction molded 
outsole. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
~ Endorsed and recommengied by JACK KRAMER 


COURT STAR - NET KING - NET STAR - SKIDGRIP 


Famous as the finest for all court games. 
When you choose one of these top 
quality shoes, you will find why both 
professionals and ranking amateurs 
have shown their preference for 


CONVERSE. 


For extra durability. Available in 


NET KING (circular vamp). 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


New herringbone design, non-slip 


olished surfaces. Available in NET 
STAR and SKIDGRIP oxfords 


either lace-to-toe or circular vamp #@22 
models. Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


/ 
/ court star 
NET STAR 


LACE-TO-TOE models — 


Have seamless forepart with a 
double-wing tongue to elimi- 
nate chafed toes; uppers re- 
inforced with diagonal side 
stitching. © 


CIRCULAR VAMP models — 
Strong army duck uppers <~V 
with cool-breathing loose 


vit 0s NET KING 

lining that will not cause irri- Y SKIDGRIP 

tation. Om Vamp 
4 — 


GLENVILLE 
or BEACH 


GLENVILLE, popular- 
priced shoe for all gym 
and phys-ed needs. 
Lace-to-toe design; 
white army duck up- 
pers; white sole binding 
with blue trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT 
CUSHION ARCH; non-marking crepe outsole. Women’s 
sizes 3 to 11. 
BEACH —- Same features as GLENVILLE in a circular 
vamp pattern. 
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ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Years Service 


HE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, through the past 
joins century, has concerned itself with increas- 
ing participation in sports, physical education, and ree- 
reation. Its activities have been directed toward build- 
ing a physically strong America by encouraging the en- 
tire nation—both the young and old alike—to take part 
in some form of athletics and recreation, as part of their 
daily routine. 

In 1934 the Institute was formed by a group of manu- 
facturers who recognized that if America was to become 
more sports conscious, it would be necessary to initiate 
projects that would result in an expansion of sports 
facilities, an improvement in the professional training 
of coaches, physical educators, and reereation personnel, 
and the production of instructional aids for the teach- 
ing of sports and recreational skills. 


National Conferences Sponsored 


Recognizing the lack of facilities as a bottleneck, the 
Athletic Institute, with the cosponsorship of interested 
professional membership associations, financed a national 
workshop in 1946, which brought together experts from 
all sections of the country. The resulting publication, A 
Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Physical & Health Education, has received widespread 
distribution and has motivated a tremendous increase in 
facility construction. Another national conference was 
held in 1956 during which the planning facilities guide 
was completely revised. Both publications have been 
used by thousands. 

Several other national conferences financed by the 
Institute (either in whole or in part), with the help of 
professional membership groups, have made similar sig- 
nificant contributions and have resulted in much-needed 
publications. The National Conference Report on Under- 
Graduate Professional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion, Health Education, and Recreation and the Gradu- 
ate Study Report in the same areas are used extensively 
by teacher training institutions in the professional prepa- 
ration of coaches, physical educators, and recreation per- 
sonnel. The report on Physical Education for Children 
of Elementary School Age pointed up the need for an 
all-inclusive and well-rounded program of physical ac- 
tivities in the elementary schools of the United States. 
Thousands of copies of this publication have been dis- 
tributed to date, motivating considerable program ex- 
pansion. In like manner, Reercation for Community Liv- 
ing and the text, The Recreation Program, are the re- 
sults of workshops. Both publications have had far- 
reaching effects in their respective spheres of influence. 


The Institute’s twenty-fifth year has been marked with 
the publication of two new books—EFvercise and Fitness 
and Equipment and Supplies. The former is a 248-page 
compilation of research papers presented at the Collo- 
quium on Exercise and Fitness cosponsored by the Ath- 
letic Institute and the University of Illinois. Leading 
authorities from the fields of medicine, physiology, physi- 
cal education, nutrition, and psychology presented their 
thinking to the distinguished members of this colloquium. 
This monumental work provides the latest research in- 
formation for physical education students and teachers 
alike on this complex and intriguing field; it is antici- 
pated that its impact will be tremendous. Equipment 
and Supplies is also the result of a cosponsored work- 
shop, by the Institute and the AAHPER, together with 
other national organizations. The book is designed to 
provide the maximum amount of practical information 
to solve the vexing problems of equipment and supplies 


“maintenance, storage, amounts to order, ete. Coaches, 


athletic directors, and physical educators will find this 
work a most valuable tool in solving the problems of 
selection, budgeting, procurement, utilization, account- 
ability, and maintenance. 

The sponsorship of such workshops by the Athletic In- 
stitute will continue, for we are dedicated to our aim of 
having every American share in the benefits of sports, 
physical education, and recreation. Guidance for such 
workshops is provided by members of interested profes- 
sional groups who serve on the Institute’s Board of 
Directors and its 11-member Advisory Staff. 


Motion Pictures and Slidefilms Produced 


Motion picture production has figured prominently in 
Athletic Institute planning. Early endeavors in this 
field resulted in three color, sound, 16mm motion pie- 
tures—Playtown, U.S.A.; $1,000 for Reereation; and 
Leaders for Leisure. These films have provided the in- 
spiration for hundreds of American communities to take 
steps to initiate or expand sports and recreation facili- 
ties, programs, and leadership. TV showings plus wide 
distribution of the films through rental or purchase have 
brought these concepts to an estimated audience in excess 
of 30 million. The Institute is proud that Playtown, 
U.S.A., although 14 years old, is still being used. The 
past few years have been marked by an expansion of the 
film program. 

They Grow Up So Fast (which was financed and co- 
sponsored by the Athletic Institute and professional 
membership associations in the field of physical educa- 
tion), Town and Country Recreation, Careers in Recrea- 
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make possible the non 


Ace Carton Company 
Adirondack Bats, Inc. 

Albany Felt Company 
Americon Box Board Co. 
American Gut String Mfg. Co. 
American Playground Device Co. 
American Thread Company 
American Trampoline Co. 
Ashowoy Products, Inc. 
Associated Product Publications 
The Athletic Journal 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co. 


Bancroft Sporting Goods Co. 
The Bike Web Company 
Tom Broderick Co. 
Brunswick Corp. 


Cainap Tanning Company 
Caron Spinning Company 
Carron Net Company 
Chicago Tanning Company 
Charles F. Clork, Inc. 
Coach and Athlete 

Samuel Coane 

Converse Rubber Compony 
Cook Specialty Compony 
Cortiand Racket Company 
Cosom Industries, Inc. 
The Cramer Chemical Company 


John B. Davidson Woolen Mills 
Dayton Racquet Company 

J. deBeer & Son 

Denkert, Inc. 

Dixie Mercerizing Company 
Dodge, Inc. 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. Company 
Dunlop Tire G Rubber Corp. 


Empire Specialty Footwear Co. 
Employee Recreation Magazine 
Essex Rubber Co. 


F. C. Feise Co. 

Felco Athletic Wear Compony 
The Fish Net and Twine Company 
S. B. Foot Tanning Company 
Franklin Manufecturing Co., Inc. 


The General Athletic Products Co. 
General Sportcraft Co. Ltd. 

The Harry Gill Company 

Golfdom 


Rubatex Div. Great American 
Industries, Inc. 
Gunnison Bros. Inc. 


Hoortz-Mason, Inc. 

Hanno Manufacturing Company 
Harvard Specialty Mfg. Co. 

H. Harwood & Sons 

High Score International 
Hillerich G Bradsby Company 
Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co. 
Hofran, Inc. 

Alan Howard, Inc. 

Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co. 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Company 


Illinois Mechanical Leather Co. 
The Ivory System 


J. B. Athletic Shoe Company 
The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co. 
Jones and Noudin, Inc. 
Joyal-Van Dale, Inc. 

E. P. Juneman Corporation 


Arthur Kohn Company, Inc. 


Lamkin Leather Company 
The Linen Thread Company, Inc. 


The MacGregor Company 
Magnan Racket Corporation 
Marba, Inc. 

Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc. 
The Mentor 

Modern Jacket Company 


National Baseball Congress 

Nationa! Bowling Council 

National Sporting Goods Assn., 
representing all its sporting 
goods dealer members. 

National Sports Company 

Nelson Knitting Company 

Nocona Leather Goods Co. 

Nonpareil Div. of The Gared Corp. 


Oliver Bros. 


Ben Pearson, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products 
F. C. Phillips, Inc. 

Post Manufacturing Co. 


Below are the organizations, which, through their financial support, 


-profit program 


s of the Athletic Institute. 


Powers Manufacturing Co. 
Premier Athletic Products Corp. 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
Recreation Equipment Corp. 
Red Fox Mfg. Co., Div. of 
Collum & Boren 
Charles A. Richardson, Inc. 
John T. Riddell, Inc. 
Rockford Textile Mills, Inc. 
A. H. Ross & Sons Company 
F. Rulison G Sons, Inc. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 

Sawyer Tanning Company 

Scholastic Coach 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 

Scoremaster Company 

Scott Port-A-Fold, Inc. 

The Seamless Rubber Company 

Sears Roebuck & Company 

Selling Sporting Goods 

Sells Aerial Tennis Company 

L. H. Shingle Company 

Ed W. Simon Compony 

William Skinner G Sons 

Southern Manufacturing Co. 
Div. of Russell Mfg. Co. 

Southland Athletic Mfg. Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 

Sporting Arms & Mfrs. Institute 

The Sporting Goods Dealer 

The Sporting Goods Fair 

Sporting Goods Products 

The Sporting News 

Sports Age 

Sports Illustrated 

Sports Review 

Stall G Dean Mfg. Co. 

Stowe-Woodward, Inc. 

H. Swoboda & Sons, Inc. 


Tober Baseball Mfg. Company 
United States Rubber Co. 


Victor Sports, Inc. 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation 


Walton-Wagner Corp. 

Western Sporting Goods Review 
Wheaties Sports Fede -ation 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company 
Wigwam Mills, Inc. 


Yarrington Mills Corporation 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an associate membership 
comprised of 4 number of sporting goods dealers, geographically 


spread throug 


hout the United States. 
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tion, and Evaluating Physical Abilities were produced 
since 1956 and have been equally as effective as their 
predecessors. The latest production, Careers in Physical 
Education, had its first showing to a receptive audience 
at the AAHPER National Convention in Miami Beach. 
The response so far has been tremendous, both in sales 
and rentals. It is confidently expected that this produc- 
tion will motivate thousands to enter the rewarding field 
of physical education. 

Recognizing that athletic participation interests de- 
pend to a large extent upon the degree of proficiency of 
the various participants, the Athletic Institute undertook 
the production of color slidefilm strips, illustrating fun- 
damental sports techniques. The now famous ‘‘Begin- 
ning Sports Series,’’ begun in 1948, is being used in 
thousands of schools and colleges and community recrea- 
tion departments throughout the country. Beginning 
with the popular sports of tennis and golf, the slidefilm 
program has been expanded to 23 different fields, includ- 
ing a complete gymnastic series (5 slidefilms), a com- 
plete swimming series (5 slidefilms), and all major sports. 
Skin and SCUBA Diving and Campcraft are the latest 
additions to this ever growing list of visual aids. 

Each slidefilm kit was produced under the direction 
of topnoteh coaches and includes an instructor’s guide 
and a student manual. To date, over 10,000 slidefilm kits 
have been distributed, reaching millions of students. 
Over 214 million student manuals have been placed in 
the hands of physical education students, teachers, and 
the general public. Thousands of instructor guides have 
provided the necessary teaching guidance and specific 
assistance to instructor personnel. 


Cooperative Action Stimulated 


Through its 25-year history, the Institute has served as 
an active center of stimulation and coordination for in- 
dependent national organizations, institutions, and agen- 
cies engaged in the promotion of sports, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation. The Institute has also encouraged 
national organizations to expand their programs to in- 
clude athletics. For example, in 1946 the Institute ap- 
proached the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and suggested they sponsor a sports program for 
youngters throughout the United States, with the finan- 
cial costs underwritten by the Institute. The Jaycees 
enthusiastically agreed to the idea and each year have 
expanded their sports program. This year over a million 
youngsters will take part in golf, tennis, baseball, soft- 
ball, track, and other sports under Jaycee auspices. In 
addition, local Jaycee installations ar promoting and 
financing the construction of many athietie facilities. 

Another example is the Oregon Research Project, ini- 
tiated in the Medford, Oregon, public school system to 
study the effects of competitive athletics on boys between 
the ages of 8 and 12 years of age. Realizing the impor- 
tance of the work, the Athletic Institute contributes one- 
third of the costs. The balance of the financial support 
is contributed by the University of Oregon, Southern 
Oregon College, and the Medford, Oregon, Public Schools. 
Tt is a long-range project that will take several more 


10 


Excerpts from Exercise and Fitness, a collection of papers 
presented at the Colloquium on Exercise and Fitness spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois and the Athletie Institute, 
available from the Athletic Institute, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
eago 54, Illinois. 


“The lure of ergogeniec aids in athletics is strong and often 
irresistible. Many substances have been acclaimed, and en- 
thusiastically used. While some of them were found to be 
essential and their lack led to an impairment in physical per- 
formance, their excess was found to be, to say the least, of no 
value. On the other hand, many substances and devices have 
been found to be just useless. . . . In conelusion, it must be 
stated that at the present time there are no pharmacological 
ergogenic aids which can be safely used.”—-Perer V. Karpo- 
VICH, research professor of physiology, Springfield College. 


“The exercise factor is one of the most important, and the 
most neglected, of the practices individuals should utilize in 
order to enjoy the added years which science is making pos- 
sible. It begins to appear that exercise is the master condi- 
tioner for the healthy and the major therapy for the ill.”— 
Epwarp L. Bortz, chief of the medical service, Lankenau 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 


years to complete. When results are provided by the re- 
search staff, they will be made available. 

The Institute has also given financial assistance to the 
National Joint Committee on Extramural Sports for 
College Women, enabling it to hold conferences. It also 
provided financial help (with the AAHPER) to the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Changes and Implications 
for Physical Edueation and Sports Programs, held at 
Estes Park, Colorado, and to a similar study initiated by 
the National Association for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women. 

The Institute’s many other services include acting as 
a clearing house of information regarding athletic facili- 
ties, sports, and programs; consultant services to pro- 
fesional membership groups; publicity and public rela- 
tions efforts; and many coordinating activities. The ac- 
complishments of the Athletic Institute are often un- 
heralded and unsung because the Institute invades no 
other organization’s domain and usurps no functions of 
any other agency in the field. It asks no other reward 
than to be of service to the established agencies of physi- 
eal fitness and recreation, in an advisory or stimulatory 
capacity. 

In a sense, physical educators should think of the Ath- 
letie Institute as their institute, because they are defi- 
nitely linked to the same purpose—to have every Ameri- 
ean share in the benefits of sports, physical education, 
and recreation. Physical educators should realize that 
the many programs, projects, and materials afforded by 
this organization would be impossible without the finan- 
cial sponsorship of the Athletic Institute membership— 
the manufacturers and suppliers of athletic, physical 
education, and recreation equipment. Without the finan- 
cial backing and wise guidance of these people, not one 
of the Institute programs would have been developed 
beyond the idea stage. These organizations are listed on 
page 9. * 
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low cost 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES 4 
You save 12% by purchasing the 
Group Kit below. It provides equipment for 20 or 
more children to play at once. You also save on space 
as feather-light, resilient Polyethylene prevents dam- 
age and accidents so groups play close together in 
safety. You save on supervisory time. You can bring 
outdoor games indoors; making group activities easier 
plan, more fun for participants, more healthful. 
Safe-T-Play equipment promotes physical fitness the 
economical way. 


4 


| 


SCOOP-BALL AND SAFE-T-BAT GAME KIT 
(12% savings) 


At 12% below their sepa- 
rote cost, you have (1) a 
bot tee (2) two Sofe-T- 
Bats (3) 12 Scoops (4) 
book of 26 gomes (5) 2 
Little Fun Balls (6) 3 Fun 
Balls, $23.80 valve. 


SAFE-T-MALLET GAME KIT 


(9% savings) 
At 9% below their sepa- 
rate cost you have (1) a 
game book (2) two Little 
Fun Bolls (3) 2 Fun Balls (4) 
12 Sofe-T-Mallets (5) 4 
goal markers. $27.35 


value 


part more with light, Safe- T- Play equip- 
ment. The normal aggressiveness of healthy children 
has a safe outlet. The subnormal aggressiveness of 
backward children is stimulated to expression. At the 
other extreme, varsity teams are conditioned by run- 
ning games and contests organized around Safe- T-Play 
equipment for fast, hard activity that is safe, 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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BEFORE, MORE AND MORE YOUNGSTERS ARE 
JOINING BOWLING LEAGUES AS A SOURCE OF | 
HEALTHY, HAPPY RECREATION. 


1. ¥ 2. 
j ODAY, WITH THE ACCENT ON ORGANIZED | 
SPORTS STRONGER THAN IT HAS EVER BEEN LOOK HERE, 


GEE, BETTY— COACH 
. WILLIAMS SAYS THAT ALL 


I WAS SURE. HOPING TO 
TRY OUT THIS FALL! 


THE SAME 
WITH GIRLS’ SPORTS, 
BILLY. THERE JUST 
AREN'T ENOUGH 
POSITIONS TO TAKE CARE 
OF ALL THE KIDS. 


THE POSITIONS ARE FILLED. 


BETTY—LET'S 
FIND OUT 
ABOUT IT! 


| 
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IF THERE 
WERE ONLY SOME 
NEW SPORT THEY, 
COULD START IN 


« 


Tre NEXT Day... | 


SO, YOU SEE, 
COACH, BOWLING 
WOULD GIVE 
EVERYONE A 
CHANCE TO GET 
IN ON A 


AND MR.JOHNSON 

AT THE BOWLING 
CENTER WILL HELP 
US GET STARTED. 


OKAY, BILL. 
YOU START 
SIGNING UP THE 
BOWLERS. 


[ Two WEEKS LATER... | 

fo I HAVE TWO STRIKES 
5. ALREADY! THAT 
BOWLING INSTRUCTION 


REALLY HELPS! 


THIS WAS 
A SWELL IDEA. 


4 eke 
/ BOWLING'S = AL 


HELLO, 
WE'D LIKE SOME 
INFORMATION 
ON BOWLING 
LEAGUES - 


FINE, LET 
ME EXPLAIN 
HOW A LEAGUE. 
WORKS..- 


ic PROPRIETOR 
QUICKLY 
OUTLINED THE 
A LEAGUE 
WORKS, HOW TEAMS 
ARE FORMED, HOW 
RECORDS ARE 
KEPT, AND HOW 
ARE CONDUCTED. 
HE ALSO TOLD 
BETTY AND BILL OF 
THE FREE EXPERT 
INSTRUCTION 
AVAILABLE. AT THE 
BOWLING CENTER. 


OK, BETTY— iT LOOKS 
ouR TEAM'S OUT AS IF YOU'LL 
IN FRONT ! wo WIND UP IN 


2 
Bow ABOUT YOU: 
IRE INTERESTED IN 
BOWLING OFF TO 
A GOOD START IN YOUR. 
SCHOOL, WHY NOT SEND 
FOR SOME 
UCTI 
_4 FREE INSTR 


TEACHERS! 
Free Instructional Aids 
Available 


@ It’s easy to get started with class bowling! 


© FREE bowling instruction by certified in- 
Structors in many states. 


© FREE “Guide to Teaching Bowling.” 
®@ Send for FREE instructional kit containing: 
“How to Teach Bowling” booklet. 


“How to Organize and Conduct a 
Bowling Program” manual. 


List of services and awards available 
to schools. 


® Request information on new 16mm in- 
structional movie “Young America Bowls.” 
Available for free showing. 


Address all inquiries to: 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Remove for bulletin boards and classroom 
use. Additional reprints available on request. 
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REPORT FROM THE 


Eighth Annual Conference 
of State Inter-Agency 
Committees for Recreation 


ference of State Inter-Agency 
Committees for Reereation, in co- 
operation with the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee on Recreation, 
met at the NEA Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 25-27, 1960. Twenty 
states were represented by the 83 
persons in attendance. 
Significantly, conference partici- 
pants repeatedly pointed to mount- 
ing recreation problems in their re- 
spective locales and throughout the 
nation. They were confident that 
inter-agency cooperation was the 
best hope to meet the pressures of 
exploding recreation needs. Time 
after time in reports presented by 
representatives of federal and state 
agencies, references were made show- 
ing deep concern about the amazing 
speed of the increase in demands for 
recreation services. The necessity 
to respond quickly in order to keep 
pace as a normal coordinated govern- 
mental function and responsibility 
was reiterated. Recommended action 
to stay abreast of the increasingly 


T HE EIGHTH ANNUAL Con- 


Delegates to the annual conference of State Inter-Agency Com- 
mittees for Recreation spent three days at the NEA Center in 
May to work on improved techniques for providing public 


ERNEST V. BLOHM 


Executive Secretary, Michigan 
Inter-Agency Council for Recreation 


complex situation, participants 
agreed, is through strengthened and 
improved inter-agency organizations 
combining educational, government- 
al, and professional disciplines. 

Concurrence among the conference 
program personnel, federal and state, 
in recognizing the value of inter- 
agency council organization becomes 
more striking when it is realized that 
conference presentations were made 
by individuals with many years of 
experience in the administration of 
affecting human _ welfare. 
They represented a wide range of 
specific professional interests and 
services and a wide geographic dis- 
tribution. 

Interesting examples of successful 
inter-agency programs were cited. 
The Federal Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee on Recreation, begun in 1946, 
has the full-time services of an exec- 
utive secretary made available by 


services 


the National Recreation Association. 
The Governor’s Advisory Recreation 
Council of Kansas, appointed in 
1959, operates with a full-time chair- 
man, The Columbia River Basin, in- 
volving Oregon and Idaho, organized 
an Inter-Agency Committee for the 
purposes of studying and suggesting 
administrative policy. The execu- 
tive secretary of the Indiana Advis- 
ory Committee on Recreation is a 
staff member of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Health. In Ohio a new State 
Department of Industrial and Eco- 
nomical Development has just been 
established, and the Ohio Inter- 
Agency Committee for Recreation is 
directly with it. The 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation, a voluntary organization 
since 1949, employs a full-time exec- 
utive secretary ; it is comprised of 19 
state agency members and 13 asso- 
ciate memberships representing pro- 
fessional groups and the state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 
Conference speakers represented 
some 15 states, 12 federal agencies, 9 
state universities, and 6 national pro- 
fessional organizations, including the 
AAHPER. Each kept in sight the 
primary principles of inter-agency 
operation: that the role of an inter- 
agency council for recreation is one 
of service, not that of a policing 
agency; and that a council derives 
its responsibility from mutual agree- 
ment and consent of the member 
agencies who maintain their respec- 
tive administrative responsibilities 
and policy-making authorities. 
Principal conference speakers were 
Francis W. Sargent, executive direc- 


associated 


recreation services. The need for cooperation at the state level 
was stressed. Strengthening and improving combined action by 
educational, governmental, and professional groups is the key. 
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WIN THIS FREE 


TABLE TENNIS 


ee TOURNAMENT CENTER FOR 


SIMPLY RUN A Haward TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
BY RETURNING THE COUPON BELOW TODAY FOR “J... 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS es KIT 


Get everything you need absolutely free to organize 
your own full participation table tennis tournament: 
Harvard Table Tennis Teacher with complete instructions, 
rules and tournament tips; tournament charts; complete 
tournament publicity program and tally sheets. 

Free . . . for your winners, valuable Harvard Gold 
Medals and Award Certificates when you complete and 
return the tournament tally sheet. 


Your Free Tournament Kit tells how you 
may win a complete Harvard Table Tennis Center. 


MASS. 


Gentlemen: TOURNAMENT 


Please send us one free Harvard Table Tennis Tournament Kit so we] WILL START ON 
may run a tournament and try for a free Table Tennis Center. (DATE) 


WE EXPECT 
SCHOOL or ORG. TO PLAY (NUMBER) 
NAME 


WE NOT_____OFFER 
POSITION TABLE TENNIS ALL YEAR 
ST. & NO. 


THERE ARE IN OUR 
CITY SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 


quality 
metal 
“a YOUR SCHOOL, OR PROGRAM © 
Haw 
— 
= / 
4 
Harward 
fe Haward TABLE TENNIS CO. - 60 STATE ST. - BOSTON, EZ 
: 
i 
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tor, Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission ; Ben H. Thomp- 
son, chief, Division of Recreation Re- 
source Planning, National Park Serv- 
ice: Joseph Prendergast, executive 
director, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; Hugh B. Masters, director, 
University of Georgia Center for Con- 
tinuing Education; Marion Clawson, 
director, Land Use and Management 
Program, Resources for the Future, 
Inc.; Julian W. Smith, director, Out- 
door Edueation Project, AAHPER, 


and associate professor of outdoor 


education, Michigan State Universi- 
ty. Conference chairman was George 
E. Dickie, NRA, and executive secre- 
tary, Federal Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee for Recreation. Jackson M. An- 
derson, AAHPER, was director of 
the Conference. 


Principles of Organization of State 
Inter-Agency Committees 

These statements, developed at the 
Third Annual Conference and _ re- 
vised in 1956, were reviewed by the 
delegates at the 1960 meeting. They 


does more for 


more people in less space! 


For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 


represent the best thinking and 
experience of those closely associ- 
ated with recreation administration 
around the country. The conference 
also approved statements concerning 
the need for a state inter-agency 
committee on recreation and the 
proper functions of such a commit- 
tee, but space does not allow their 
reproduction here. 


Principles of Organization 


1. A fundamental principle of or- 
ganization is that a state inter-agency 
council or committee derives its respon- 
sibilities from mutual agreement and 
consent of the constituent agencies. 

2. Each state should design its own 
cooperative pattern of operation in the 
light of needs, resources, and structure 
of state government. 

3. The pattern of operation should be 
flexible and experimental in character in 
the early stages of development. 

4. The committee should recommend 
changes, when needed, to make state 
services meet present and future needs. 

5. The role of the council is one of 
service; it is not a policing agency. 

6. The committee makes possible the 
utilization of a large staff of specialists 
made up of personnel from member and 
cooperating agencies. 

7. To achieve maximum efficiency, 
the services of a full- or part-time 
executive secretary are essential. 

8. In order to achieve the greatest 
results, the inter-ageney council should 
make the maximum and most economic 
use of the programs of existing agencies 
having a responsibility for recreation. 

9. The active leadership of represent- 
atives of member agencies should be 
utilized to spark a sustained effort di- 


roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision : 
10. Member agencies should have the 
is needed, and if desired, it can be active participation of department heads 
a profit-making activity. Write today for and the continuous representation of 


; i staff members of these departments. 
free information. 11. It is desirable for the council or 
committee to have as resources the fed- 
eral inter-agency committee on recrea- 
tion, federal departments, and national 
organizations. 

12. The ultimate purpose of the 
council should be to stimulate adequate 
state and local programs of recreation. 
Duryte Plastic Wheels 13. The council or committee, in re- 
Do Not Mar Floors 


rected toward developing recreation pro- 


grams. 


lation to its member agencies, does not 
formulate policies of its own, but rather 
provides a vehicle for cooperative action 
on common problems. 


For a listing of published reports from 
other recreation conferences sponsored 
by AAHPER-NEA, see the catalog of 
publications in the September JOHPER, 
p. 40-44. Use the handy order form. 
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available in ‘Tampax 


Educational Kut 


you know, womanhood 
becomes more or less official with the start of 
the menstrual process. But as a part of achiev- 
ing the emotional status of a woman, a grow- 
ing girl should have the privilege of being in 
a position to make her own decisions. As 
related to menstrual protection, this would 
mean she should have full knowledge of both 
types—pads and the internal way—before she 
can fairly judge either one. 

In the Tampax® educational kit, the subject 
of menstruation is covered in complete detail. 
It includes a straightforward explanation of 
internal sanitary protection. You should find 
this material helpful in your teaching and 
your students will appreciate knowing these 
precise facts. 


Other highlights of 
‘Tampax Educational Kat 


Menstrual superstitions explained away 


Detailed anatomical diagrams 


Menstrual protection—past and present 

@ Answers to questions girls are asking 

@ Special material for discussion periods 

@ Advice on dating, diet, grooming, exercise 


e Help on special adolescent problems 


Give her the true facts 
about internal protection 


Mail this coupon now for 
your Free Educational Kit 


Tampax Incorporated 

161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the free material listed below. 
e “Accent on You...” a new booklet for students. 
e ‘From Fiction to Fact,’ a teacher’s guide. 


with adolescent interests and problems. 
e Order card for free additional supply of the above. 


Teacher's Name 


e “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing 


School or Organization 


School or Office Address_— 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

at its 1960 Convention, held in Miami 
Beach, Florida in June, passed two 
resolutions concerning school and 
college health and physical education 
which give strong support to these 
programs. AAHPER is proud to feature 
the resolutions on the Journal cover 
this month and publishes the complete 
texts herewith. 


ALL PERSONS WISHING TO PRESENT PAPERS 
before the Research Section at the 
AAHPER Convention in Atlantic City 
(March 17-21, 1961) should send an 
abstract of the paper to C. Etta 
Walters, Institute of Human Development, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, by November 15. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS AND AWARDS 
should be sent to the appropriate 
AAHPER committees promptly. Detailed 
information appears on pages 32 and 43 
of this issue. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Students is available for class use 
this fall. The book now has a 1960 
copyright date, and all rules in it 
have been brought up to date. Written 
especially for 7th to 12th graders, it 
is easy-to-read, clear-cut, and au- 
thoritative. Teachers using it as text 
or reference say it saves class time 
for activity, encourages physical edu- 
cation teaching as a career, and sup- 
ports the teaching of sound principles 
for keeping fit. It may be ordered 
from AAHPER. 


RESOLUTIONS ON SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Passed by House of Delegates of the American Medical Association 
Miami Beach, June 1960 


Wuereas, The rapid advances in medicine can be fully uti- 
lized only when the people are properly informed about them, 
motivated to use them wisely, and willing to accept personal re- 
sponsibility for health; and 

Whereas, Health instruction programs in schools and col- 
leges offer a unique opportunity for the teaching of the neces- 
sary health concepts and principles to all of our people during 
their formative years; and 

Wuereas, The American Medical Association through its 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education with the 
National Education Association, its Department of Health 
Education, and other departments and councils has stimulated 
and supported such teaching; and 


Wuereas, Good health significantly assists the individual to 
achieve his optimum contribution to community and national 
welfare; and ; 

Wuereas, In the current reevaluation of school and college 
programs, it is important to give careful consideration to in- 
struction in the science of healthful living in the curriculum; 
therefore be it 

Reso.vep, That the American Medical Association reaffirm 
its longstanding and fundamental belief that health education 
should be an integral and basic part of school and college cur- 
riculum and that state and local medical societies be encouraged 
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to work with the appropriate health and education officials and 
agencies in their communities to achieve this end. 


Wuereas, The medical profession has helped to pioneer 
physical education in our schools and colleges and thereafter 
has encouraged and supported sound programs in this field; 


Wuenreas, There is increasing evidence that proper exercise 
is a significant factor in the maintenance of health and the pre- 
vention of degenerative disease; and 


Wuereas, Advancing automation has reduced the amount 
of physical activity in daily living, although the need for ex- 
ercise to foster proper development of our young people re- 
mains constant; and 


Wuereas, There is a growing need for the development of 
physical skills that ean be applied throughout life in the con- 
structive and wholesome use of leisure time; and 


Wuereas, In an age of mounting tensions, enjoyable physi- 
eal activity can be helpful in the relief of stress and strain, 
and consequently in preserving mental health; therefore be it 


Reso.vep, That the American Medical Association through 
its various divisions and departments and its constituent and 
component medical societies do everything feasible to en- 
courage effective instruction in physical education for all stu- 
dents in our schools and colleges. 
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NISSEN EQUIPMENT 
IS FIRST CHOICE 


Nissen Trampoline® rebound tumbling equipment can be found 


in over 10,000 schools and colleges throughout the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior performance are the result of years 

of experience in designing and manufacturing rebound 

tumbling equipment. 


Do your students enjoy the benefits of rebound tumbling? Would 
you like to know more about this fascinating activity? . . . 

Write for our new booklet, “What You Should Know About 
Rebound Tumbling.” 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE.N.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


If It's Trampoline® You Know It’s Nissen Quality 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


‘ When it comes to rebound tumblin 
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SICK? HURT? 
UNABLE WORK? 


But- on! 


YOUR LIVING COSTS WILL CONTINUE EVEN THOUGH YOU 
ARE DISABLED... PLUS THE ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 
OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


Income Protection Insurance 
is the only Answer 


ENROLL topay IN THE APPROVED DISABILITY 
INSURANCE PROGRAM OF THE American Association 
for Health Physical Education and Recreation 


CONTACT YOUR NEAREST MUTUAL OF OMAHA AGENT 
OR WRITE— 


Low if AVAILABLE TO AAHPER 
LIBERAL BENEFITS MEMBERS ONLY 


HOME OFFICE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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T IS A privilege and a pleasure 
| to present this address in honor 
of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, an impor- 
tant pioneer in the field of physical 
education and of programs of posi- 
tive health in addition to being a 
sculptor of note a generation ago. 

There is no need for me to define 
the first two parts of your program, 
that is, health and physical educa- 
tion. Recreation, however, should be 
more clearly recognized as having 
not so much the same meaning as the 
justifiably popular expression reha- 
bilitation (medical, surgical, and 
psychological) but rather the conno- 
tation of its function for the main- 
tenance rather than the restoration 
of good health. Recreation can be 
physical, mental, spiritual, or indeed 
all three combined, and the more 
the better for the rounding out of 
character and personality and for a 
man’s usefulness and happiness. 

The title of my address, health 
and sickness in middle age, is prob- 
ably the most important problem in 
the field of public health today. 
Nevertheless, almost all the emphasis 
has been on the second part of the 
title, that is, on disease. The medi- 
eal profession, and the laity, too, 
have been so conscious of the great 
multitude of diseases that can erip- 
ple and kill middle-aged people in 
America today that they have almost 
forgotten the much more important 
subject of health. Health must be 
conserved by the initiation of posi- 
tive programs in the formative 
years, not later than the teens and 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Noted heart specialist Dr. Paul Dudley White 
was the R. Tait McKenzie Lecturer at the 1960 
AAHPER Convention. In this full text of his 
speech, he reiterates his faith im the efficacy 
of regular exercise as an aid to good health. 


HEALTH and SICKNESS 
IN MIDDLE AGE 


PAUL DUDLEY WHITE 


especially through the twenties. 
‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old he 
will not depart from it’’ (Proverbs, 
22:6). This is the topic I wish to 
present to you in full detail today. 

There is a difference between car- 
diovascular unfitness and cardiovas- 
cular disease. Simply the absence of 
disease is not enough. What we 
should aim for in our programs is 
positive health. There is a wide 
range between cardiovascular fitness 
and cardiovascular disease itself, and 
in this range lies unfitness. 

The prevalent cardiovascular dis- 
eases of the day are rheumatic heart 
disease secondary to a reaction to the 
hemolytic streptococcus, high blood 
pressure, and coronary atherosclero- 
sis, or rusting and blocking of the 
coronary arteries which supply the 
heart muscle with blood. The first of 
these, dependent on infection by the 
hemolytic streptococcus, is on its 
way out like other infectious dis- 
eases, but the other two remain as 
major threats. Their effect is much 
more widespread than that involving 
the heart alone. They affect the aorta 
and the blood vessels to the brain, to 
the legs, to the kidneys, and to other 
viscera. 

A positive program for cardiovas- 
cular health is essentially the same 
as that for physical fitness in gen- 
eral. It is not simply protection 
against cardiovascular disease. It 
undoubtedly protects against other 
disease conditions, too. Ills of the 
mind and nervous system can be 


caused and also aggravated by lack 
of such fitness. (Incidentally, exercise 
sufficient to cause muscular fatigue 
is the best antidote I know for nerv- 
ous strain and insomnia. It can help- 
fully replace most of the tranquil- 
lizers and sedatives of today.) Res- 
piration, the function of the lungs, 
and digestion, that of the gastroin- 
testinal tract, are importantly affect- 
ed by the condition of the heart 
and blood vessels, and by the various 
degrees of physical fitness per se, as 
is also the general musculature of 
the body. Thus, the importance of 
cardiovascular fitness is very great. 
Every organ in the body and even 
the skin and bones have their own 
blood supply brought by the blood 
vessels which should therefore be 
maintained in as good condition as 
possible. 

Physiologically the heart as a 
pump is the most vital part of the 
circulation, but it is aided in its 
work by several accessory factors 
such as the elasticity of the larger 
blood vessels like the aorta, the tone 
of the smaller arteries which regu- 
late the circulation to any part of 
the body, the valves in the veins 
which play an important role when 
muscles of the legs contract, and the 
diaphragm as part of the important 
suction pump bringing blood as well 
as air into the chest. Good tone of 


Aging with a future — 


Every citizen's concern. 
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the leg muscles and also of the arms 
and of the diaphragm greatly helps 
in maintaining a fit cireulation. 


A Program of Positive Health 

These about disease and 
physiological function are generally 
well known, but unfortunately little 
has been done about this knowledge 
even by the medical profession, 
whose function should be just as 
much that of maintaining health and 
of preventing disease as of diagnos- 
ing and treating it. We doctors, how- 
ever, have been so busy with disease 
that we have neglected health, that 
is, a program of positive health, in- 
cluding our own. 

Youth fitness and the health prob- 
lems of old age are in the limelight 
today and rightly so. But an equal 
or even more vitally important time 
of life, which has not been given at- 
tention from the standpoint of pro- 
tection of health, is that of the long 
period of middle age extending from 
early adult life to say 75 or 80. 

Evidence of the most important 
cardiovascular disease — coronary 
and cerebral atherosclerosis — often 
appears in middle age, but the actual 
disease starts earlier. It is undoubt- 
edly due to slow accumulation of the 


facts 


atherosclercesis and other factors that 
begin probably in the twenties. Sud- 
den death, heart attacks, and little 
strokes do not appear out of the blue 
at 40, 45, or 50. They have been 
building up for a good many years 
and simply come to light at these 
older ages. Since it is difficult often 
to know the degree of atherosclero- 
sis before symptoms appear or be- 
fore signs that we can as yet identi- 
fy, prevention should be our chief 
aim. We do not have all the infor- 
mation we need about preventive 
measures, but we are quite sure that 
we do have some clues. One of these 
is the maintenance of physical fit- 
ness, including the avoidance of obes- 
ity and the establishment of regular 
habits of vigorous exercise, especial- 
lv in the case of men. 


Begin Fitness Habits Early 


Finally, in order to establish good 
habits which are protective through- 
out life we must return to the quo- 
tation with which we began and 
train the young, no older than their 
teens and also vigorously through 
their twenties, to establish a pro- 
gram of positive health measures. It 
is during the period of the middle 
twenties that the good habits of 


youth fitness are so often abandoned 
and the bad habits of physical in- 
dolence and overnutrition of adult 
life become established. We must 
not only teach our youth to keep 
themselves fit physically as well as 
mentally and spiritually; we must 
also strongly point out to them the 
need to maintain their physical fit- 
ness, which includes cardiovascular 
fitness, throughout all their lives. Im- 
provement of health in middle age 
and old age in this country today is 
greatly needed and must begin with 
well-established habits in youth. 
Middle age fitness deserves the 
limelight now. We must not allow 
the new pressures of education of 
the mind to suppress the essential 
programs of the maintenance of 
physical fitness. The soma has an 
important effect on the psyche just 
as the psyche has on the soma. There 
is no sense in highly edueating the 
mind of a man who may be a bril- 
liant contributor until his sudden 
death at 38 or 40 or his crippling at 
some other age in middle life. It is 
not only uneconomical but it is a 
grave mistake. Let us, therefore, 
while working for the fitness of our 
minds and souls, not neglect the fit- 
ness of our bodies. * 


The Aged and Aging in the United States 


One of the most dramatic stories—and challenges— 


It is no longer possible, as it once may have been 


of twentieth-century America is the story of the men 
and women who, having reached and passed the age 
of 65, find themselves arbitrarily classed as ‘‘aged.”’ 
Today, they number approximately 16 million per- 
sons, or 9 percent of the population. But they are not 
the only participants in this story. There are the mil- 
lions whom we call ‘aging’? and other millions who 
have aged parents and close relatives. In short, this is 
a story of all America, 

The challenge is how America will act to meet the 
problems that the process of aging and our modern 
civilization ereate. The problems are many, and they, 
too, reach out and touch all Americans. There is the 
young couple with aged parents to support; the mid- 
dle aged who find employment opportunities closing 
to them; those about to step over the threshold into 
the strange and uneasy world of retirement; and the 
aged themselves who, having reached the ‘‘golden 
years,’ find them a badly tarnished imitation. 


expedient, to ignore or shrug off these problems and 
the urgent need to solve them. The 16 million Ameri- 
cans who are over 65 will become 20 million just 15 
years from now. Additionally, the life expectancy 
beyond age 65 is increasing. Obviously, this is not a 
trend that will halt or reverse itself. America, in 
fact, is faced with a new “population explosion’’ at 
the other end of life’s cycle. 

The responsibility of seeking solutions to the many 
problems that are inherent in this population explo- 
ston is not one that can be handily assigned. It is no 
more the sole responsibility of the federal government 
than it is of the town where an aged person happens 
to reside. 

Rather, the challenging task is a matter of joint 
responsibility, utilizing all levels of government, pri- 
vate organizations, and individuals. Only through this 
partnership approach can we hope, in time, to solve 
the problems of aging. 


From The Aged and Aging in the United States: A National Problem, A report by the Subcom- 
mittee on Proviems of the Aged and Aging to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 


U. S. Senate. Report No. 1121. Washington, D. C.: U. 


S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 
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HYSICAL ACTIVITY as a 
Recta of protecting health and 
retarding physical impairment with 
the onset of age is too often over- 
looked. 

Today there are 23 million people 
more than 60 years old and 16 mil- 
lion over 65 years of age in the 
United States. Population projee- 
tions indicate that in ten years there 
will be almost 28 million persons 
over 60 years of age. These numbers, 
however, do not present the entire 
scope for potential physical fitness 
programs. Exercise is important at 
any age because aging processes do 
not wait until the age of 60 or 65. 
People become particularly health 
conscious as they grow older, but 
some form of exercise will help to 
maintain physical health no ma‘ter 
what the age. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, the emi- 
nent heart specialist, cites five bene- 
fiis from exercise: 

1. It maintains muscle tone 
throughout the body, including the 
heart itself, 

2. It provides relaxation by re- 
lieving nervous tension and strains, 
anxiety, and mental concentration. 
3. It aids digestion by reducing 


nervous tension and has a favorable 
! 


effect on the bowel function. 

4. It helps to control obesity, es- 
pecially a few grams of fat in the 
wrong places, such as in the walls of 
the coronary and other important 
arteries. 

5. Deepening of the respiration 
improves the function of the lungs." 

Dr. Josef Brozek, in stressing the 
value of activity, notes that : ‘‘ Physi- 
eal exercise does not prevent the 
deposition of adipose but it seems 
to retard or eliminate the atrophic 
changes noted in the process of nor- 
mal aging. The physically active 
individuals are close to the normal 


IWhite, ‘‘The Role of Exercise in the 
Aging,’’ Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association 165: September 7, 1957 
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PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
AND THE OLDER ADULT 


GERALDINE B. NOVOTNY 
and 
DONALD P. KENT 


Institute of Gerontology 
University of Connecticut 


young men in their fat-free body 
weight.’”? 

The type of exercise is not impor- 
tant except that it be one that the 
individual can enjoy and that will 
suit his strength and physical condi- 
tion. No hard and fast rules can be 
laid down for everyone of a particu- 
lar age, for no two persons have the 
same physical needs or the same likes 
and dislikes. Some men at 45 may 
not be able to exercise as strenuous- 
ly as others at 70. Exercise can be 
harmful, unless one is aware of one’s 
limitations and how to deal with 
them properly. Older people must 
protect their vulnerabilities, and a 
physical examination is advisable 
before embarking on some exercise 
programs. 

Suitable exercises may vary from 
pulling up with the arms in a hospi- 
tal bed to retain muscle tone and 
strength or breathing deeply at vari- 
ous intervals during the day to chop- 
ping wood or playing tennis. Activi- 
ties which require lifting must be 
avoided for those with weak backs, 
and those with weak hearts must 
guard against overexertion. 
there is some exercise for virtually 
everyone. 

Some form of calisthenics at least 
ten minutes a day can be helpful for 
the elderly as well as persons of any 
age. They can be performed any- 
where and at a time most convenient 
to the individual. Exercising before 

“Brozek, ‘‘Age and Functional Efficien- 
ey, A Comment,’’ Psychological Aspects 
of Aging (edited by John E. Anderson 
Washington, D. C.: American Psychologi 
eal Association, 1956, 
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going to bed to relax tensions may be 
as beneficial as upon arising in the 
morning. Deep breathing repeated 
several times daily will help not only 
the lungs but blood circulation. 

Bicycling and walking are particu- 
larjy good since they help to prolong 
the life of leg muscles. Daily walks 
and deep breathing exercises for 
some persons may be more beneficial 
than other periodic exercise. Cer- 
tain activities such as hiking, gar- 
dening, and mowing the lawn will 
help to keep one physically fit, if 
kept within one’s physica) limita 
tions. 

Formal sports can be adapted to 
meet the needs of the elderly. Em- 
phasis should be placed on enjoy- 
ment of the game rather than on 


Aging is a personal problem that 
faeces cach one of us. But, more im- 
portantly, it is a national problem 
that each one of us has a responsibil- 
ity toward solving. We have avoid- 
ed thinking about the problems of 
aging—as individuals, as a profes- 
sion, and as a nation—but we can no 
longer afford this luxury of indiffer- 
ence. We must do our part toward 
assuring a fit old age for the 16 mal- 
lion persons over 65 in our country 
today—for the additional 26 million 
who will reach this age group within 
the next 15 years. We must also be 
constantly aware of the fact that all 
those young people whom we teach 
have a life expectancy of about 22 
years more than their grandparents; 
we must do something to prepare 
them to live these additional years 
with dignity and vigor. The profes- 
sional person in health education, 
physical education, and recreation 
has the answer to many of the prob- 
lems of the aging. The purpose of 
the four articles in this special Jour- 
nal feature is to help present the 


questions and make you aware of 
your part in this national concern. 
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Americans can now look forward to a 
longer life; it will be a healthful and 
satisfying life if they have developed 


patterns of exercise and activity through 
the years, in such pursuits as shown. 
Roller skating can bring the generations 
together; fishing takes the oldster out-of- 
doors; swimming is excellent exercise. 


The aging still need activity but may 
have lost the “play interest” which in- 
spires the young. Communities should 
help out by providing facilities (such as 
the courts pictured here in Long Beach, 
California) and leadership for physical 
activities adaptable to our older people. 
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competition. Too often, the attitude 
that one can’t play unless one can 
win deters many from participation. 
Hollis Fait has compiled a list of 
games which may be adapted easily. 
Some of those which seem especially 
adaptable to older persons are: 


Archery: May be played without modifica- 
tions; a lighter bow may be used by those lack- 
ing strength and the distance to the target 
reduced. 


Bowling or bowling cn the green: May be 
played without modification; emphasis on form 
is not important. 


Shuffleboard: May be played without modi- 
fication. 


Croquet: May be played without modifica- 
tion. Wickets should be painted white so they 
can be easily seen. 


Fly and bait casting: No modification is nec- 
essary; participants unable to stand for long 
periods may be seated in chairs. 


Horseshoes: May be played without modifi- 
cation. Ring toss may be substituted for any 
who find horseshoes too difficult or distances 
between pegs can be shortened. 


Badminton: Suitable as doubles for experi- 
enced players in good physical condition; may 
be further modified by reducing the width «* 
the court by one-half and eliminating the drop 
shot. A game can be equalized for a young 


player and an older opponent by permitting 
the latter to play on a reduced court while 
the former plays the full court. 


Dancing (folk, social, and square): Strenu- 
ous dances may be modified by slowing the 
tempo. Circle dances which require no part- 
ners are good for groups in which the women 
outnumber the men. 


Tennis: Suitable as doubles for experienced 
players in good physical condition; further 
modification consists of reducing the width of 
the court by one-half and eliminating the drop 
shot. 


Golf: Suitable for those in good physical con- 
dition; if endurance is low, the number of 
holes played may be reduced. Those not able 
to play regular golf may participate in such 
adaptations as pitch and putt or miniature golf. 
Driving balls into a wire cage and placing chip 
shots into a wastebasket are other possibilities 
for employing golf skills.* 


Our youth-centered culture has 
placed great emphasis on the provi- 
sion of public facilities for play for 
youngsters. A great deal of equip- 
ment and leaders for all sorts of 
sports and recreation are provided 
for children who already have the 
play instinct. Children play whether 
or not recreational facilities are mea- 
ger. On the other hand, communities 
frequently fail to provide opportuni- 
ties and leadership for adults who 
still need activity but have frequent- 
ly lost the ‘‘play interest.”’ 

Many adults do not play even 
though leisure hours are increasing. 
Our society has largely lost the art 
of playing during its working life. 
The need for leaders who can ad- 
vance adult programs adapted to 
the physical capacities of older per- 
sons is more apparent when one con- 

3Fait, Adapted Physical Education, 


Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1960, p. 287-89. 
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siders the increasing number of citi- 
zens who are now free to take ad- 
vantage of them. 

In 1900 the average man spent two 
years in retirement. Today, he can 
expect to spend seven years in re- 
tirement. About 35 percent of the 
men over 65 were retired in 1900; 
today, it is about 60 percent. By 1975 
it will be 75 percent. 

At the same time the work week 
has grown shorter. In 1900 the 
man’s average work week was 55 
hours per week; in 1950, it dropped 
to 40. Today, it is about 38, and by 
1975 it is expected to drop to 32 
working hours per week. The total 
free time of our population is mark- 
edly increasing. 

Yet, for those who need encourage- 
ment to play, there is a dearth of 
leaders and equipment. Few com- 
munities offer the opportunity for 
use of such facilities as the shuffie- 
board court, horseshoes and _ stakes, 
bowling on the green, or archery 
equipment. Access to space and 
equipment in public schools, the 
YMCA or YWCA, and private or- 
ganizations should be investigated. 
State parks and community centers 
should be expanded and senior hous- 
ing projects planned to provide play 
opportunities for the adult citizen. 

Since people are creatures of habit, 
exercise as a habit should be nur- 
tured in the young and perpetuated 
throughout adult life. Waiting to 
exercise after 60 may improve health 
at that time, but it may be like put- 
ting the padlock on the barn after 
the horse is gone. To be most effec- 
tive, exercise should be taken regu- 
larly. ‘‘ Exercise cannot be hoarded. 
Thirty-six holes of golf once a week 
cannot be as effective as compara- 
tively brief periods of exercise tak- 
en regularly.’”* 

Unless we emphasize the impor- 
tance of physical exercise throughout 
our lifetime, it is not likely that we 
will do it after 65. There is no such 
thing as exercise for the aged. For 
the human being, activity to achieve 
physical fitness must be incorporated 
as a way of life. * 


4 Johnson, Wingate M., editor. ‘‘ Help- 
ing the Older Patient Adjust to Age,’’ in 
The Older Patient. New York, N. Y.: Paul 
B. Hoeber, Ine., Medical Book Department 
of Harper & Brothers, 1960, 
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Looking Ahead—Two for You 


National Retired Teachers 
Association 


The NRTA is the department of 
the National Education Association 
which serves the retired teachers. Its 
purposes are: (a) helping maintain 
and improve the professional, social, 
and economic status of the retired 
teacher; (b) offering the retirant a 
challenge for renewed initiative and 
enthusiasm in the interest and sup- 
port of educational and community 
problems; (¢) inciting loyalties to 
those causes that transcend time and 
place—UNESCO, WCOTP, and the 
UN; (d) providing a national action 
body in the support of legislation af- 
fecting education and retirement. 

The NRTA, organized in 1947, was 
granted departmental status by the 
NEA Representative Assembly in 
1951. With a membership of 110,000, 
it includes both local and state asso- 
ciations. Its annual conventions are 
held at the time of the NEA conven- 
tion. The association publishes a 
quarterly magazine entitled the 
NRTA Journal. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
NRTA are the following: 

Housing: A pilot national residence 
for retired teachers (82. residents) 
in Ojai, California, has been operat- 
ing since 1954. 

Insurance plan: NRTA offered the 
first over-65 hospitalization insurance 
protection plan, available nationally. 
Drug service: Standard brand medi- 
cines and prescriptions filled by li- 
censed pharmacists are furnished to 
members at a discount of 25 percent 
or better. 

Travel service: A group travel serv- 
ice, unequaled in its economy price, 
arranges tours under competent lead- 
ership. 

Nursing homes: The Acacias, a pilot 
nursing home, in Ojai, California, 
was completed in 1959. 

Legislative activities: NRTA helped 
suecessful passage of the $1200 extra 
exemption from income tax for per- 
sons over 65 years. It also has sup- 
ported bills concerned with health in- 
surance, income taxation, needs of 
the aged and aging, and the drug 
situation. 

Hospitality center: A Florida Hos- 
pitality Center in St. Petersburg, 


open for members, provides informa- 
tion and runs various programs. 
AARP: The association helped or- 
ganize the American Association of 
Retired Persons. 

Headquarters staff of the NRTA is 
located in the DuPont Circle Build 
ing, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Individual mem 
bership is $1 per year; local, $5 per 
year; state, $10 per year. 


Senior Citizens of America 


A nonprofit, educational, philan- 
thropic, scientific organization, the 
SCA serves persons during the sec- 
ond half of life in their continued 
personal growth and community serv- 
ice. The association has the support 
of leaders in all walks of life, inelud- 
ing health, education, welfare, busi- 
ness, medicine, and government. 

It serves as a clearing house for all 
that concerns the second half of life; 
answers inquiries from persons faced 
with the problems of retirement; 
keeps newspapers, TV, magazines, 
and leaders in public life informed 
as to the problems of our more ma- 
ture citizens; gives a voice to those 
who wish to make use of talent now 
going to waste through’ premature, 
forced retirement; affiliates, charters, 
and services Senior Citizens Clubs, 
Centers, and Homes; conducts re- 
search into problems which concern 
persons in midlife and beyond; spon- 
sors Senior Citizen Month during 
May each year; publishes the Pre- 
retirement and Employment Manuals, 
the American Citizens Handbook, 
Personal Growth Leaflets, and other 
titles widely used throughout the 
world; and publishes Senior Citizen 
monthly. This digest type magazine 
published without advertising fea 
tures the best of our historical and 
literary heritage and covers many 
fields of interest including health, 
nutrition, housing, citizenship, travel, 
recreation, reading, employment, in- 
vestment, social security, retirement, 
mental hygiene, and community serv- 
ice. President of SCA is Joy Elmer 
Morgan, who was editor of the Jour- 
nal of the NEA from 1920 to 1954. 

Address of Senior Citizens of 
America is 1120 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Annual 
membership is $5. 
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How can we help middle aged people develop 


recreational interests now that will 


enable them to enjoy old age? Is there a 
minimum standard for recreation? Suggested 
here is a scale which will evaluate the 

breadth and depth of recreational pursuits 

and raise the sights for a satisfying long life. 


Recreational 
Status 


for Later Life 


ANY ADULTS today are ina 
M rut because they do the same 
things over and over again for reere- 
ation. This has happened because 
many people often don’t have 
enough physical energy left after a 
day’s work to do anything of an ac- 
tive or creative nature. Too fre- 
quently people get their recreation 
passively or vicariously through the 
efforts of others to entertain them, as 
in commercial recreation. This does 
not imply that there is anything bas- 
ically wrohg with spectator sports, 
television, or motion pictures. It is 
just that too much passive viewing 
of others engaging in some type of 
activity makes us rather uninterest- 
ing people to ourselves and to oth- 
ers. 

In education we say that one 
learns by doing; this may apply to 
recreation, also. It may be said fur- 
ther that we have much greater op- 
portunity for sheer gladnes and joy 
when we take part actively in a rec- 
reational experience. 

What can we observe from a 
growth and development standpoint 
about an adult in his middle years? 
What are the characteristics of a 
person at this particular stage of his 


Dr. Zeigler is supervisor of physi- 
cal education for men. 
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life? As a result of what we have 
observed, what are this man’s needs? 
This is a period when men and wom- 
en achieve maturity and come into 
full power in terms of living up to 
all the responsibilities that society 
thrusts upon them. They must ac- 
cept whatever physiological changes 
life brings, and this often forces 
them to ease up on what might be 
called too strenuous living. This is 
undoubtedly a time for self-evalua- 
tion in regard to needs and desires. 

There has been much emphasis of 
late on the point that ‘‘youth is not 
a time of life, but a state of mind.”’ 
For this reason it is rather difficult 
to pinpoint the middle years, but let 
us assume that the middle years ex- 
tend from 39 to 58. 

From another standpoint it is 
probably a bit difficult, although 
quite logical, for us to think about 
using some of the precious time of 
the ‘‘middle years’’ to prepare for 
the ‘‘later years.’’ In today’s com- 
plex world many people do not com- 
plete formal preparation for their 
professions until after the age of 30. 
And now it is suggested that they 
begin to prepare themselves further 
for a long later life. 


All in all, it is a most confusing 
situation. They are changing the 
ground rules on us. Can you im- 
agine a situation where a_ baseball 
player rounds third base and the 
coach says, ‘‘Slow down, old man, 
you have to go on to first base again 
after you touch home?’’ And’ yet 
that is exactly what is happening to- 
day jn everyday life. We are telling 
people that they are going to live 
ten years longer than they antici- 
pated, even though they may not 
have the energy, money, and inter- 
ests necessary to accomplish this sue- 
cessfully. 

It has been established that you 
can ‘‘teach an old dog new tricks,’’ 
but you will grant that it can be a 
trying and tedious task. For this 
reason it is important that educa- 
tion for leisure be stressed through- 
out the educational system, although 
this is a most difficult concept to get 
across in an age in which education- 
al budgets are soaring ever higher 
and we cannot build classrooms fast 
enough. 

We are told that recreation in- 
volves a ‘‘refreshment of strength 
and spirits after toil through diver- 
sion and play.’’ The National Recre- 
ation Association has stated that ree- 
reation is ‘‘activity that is satisfy- 
ing and engaged in for its own sake.’’ 
We realize that recreation must be 
voluntary in nature; it is engaged in 
for pleasurable experience. We real- 
ize further that recreational partici- 
pation has certain levels, that is, our 
partaking of it may be passive, emo- 
tional, active, or creative. From an- 
other standpoint recreation may be 
broad in scope, including a variety 
of learning interests and creative 
and aesthetic recreational interests. 

Many now believe that recreation 
is an essential element of balanced 
daily living. It has significance to 
the individual, the family, the group, 
the community, the state, the coun- 
try, and the international communi- 
ty. Among the greatest challenges 
for the present and the future are 
the international implications for 
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recreation. Recreation stresses coop- 
erative endeavor for mutual benefit 
and happiness; such a force can ac- 
complish much in a world beset by 
continual tensions. 

We have been asking you to look 
largely through the wrong part of 
your bifocal lens. We are concerned 
primarily with what all this means 
to middle-aged people facing a rath- 
er long old age and automation— 
what seems to some to be a frighten- 
ing word. Our theme is that people 
in the middle years should begin to 
plan and prepare for the years that 
lie ahead by developing recreational 
interests now. This is all very well, 
but right now it fails to answer two 
basic questions: how can we get peo- 
ple to realize that this is a problem 
for them to consider; and if we can 
get them to think about it, how can 
we raise their sights so that they will 
take part in recreational activities 
that will eventually do them the most 
cood ? 


Prepare Now to Play Later, 
In answer to the first question, we 
will get people to realize that this is 
a problem if we can unsettle them to 
a considerable extent. From a psy- 
chological standpoint, they will con- 
sider changing or adapting certain 
of their present ways only if they do 
some reflective thinking and then 
verbalize about their present way of 
doing things. One way to aceom- 
plish this is to propagandize. We 
must urge people, through all the 
media at our disposal, to assess their 
present status. We must devise some 
sort of comprehensive standard or 
scale by which they can rate them- 
selves, relatives, and friends. 

We may then be able to answer the 
second question: how can we raise 
people’s sights so that they will take 
part in recreational activities that 
will eventually enable them to enjoy 
life most fully? We can accomplish 
this by redirecting our approach. Up 
to now, we have agreed that a cer- 
tain amount of recreation is good for 
all men. This has been a quantitative 
rather than a qualitative approach. 
We have not said how valuable a 
certain type of recreational approach 
was. Could we not encourage people 
by offering them a minimum stand- 
ard? Of course, this is a highly per- 
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sonal matter for the individual, and 
no one wishes to destroy individual- 
ity. We are suggesting, however, 
that people should evaluate their 


recreational pursuits from the 
standpoint of breadth and depth. 
We offer a scale and a standard 


which can serve as a guide to a per- 
son in his middle years. It will give 
him an idea of the type of experience 
millions of others are enjoying every 
day of the week. Basically, it will 
give an indication of ‘‘recreational 


status.’’ Continued on page 54) 


A Simple Test for Self-Evaluation of 
Recreational Status 
Instructions: Grade yourself for each type of recreational interest in which you 
qualify presently by seoring a point under each category (passive, emotional, 
active, and creative). The categories are explained as follows: 
(a) Passive—enjoy watching or listening 


(b) Emotional 
(c) Active 
(d) Creative 


take part regularly 


extremely interested as observer or listener 


high level of participation 


In each type of recreational interest, i.e., physical, social, etc., you may score 
from zero to four points. Bring your individual scores out to the right of each 
column to get a subtotal. Add your subtotals to get the final score at the bottom. 


Rate yourself according to the scale. 


Type of Recreational 
Interest 


Passive 


Physical 
(e.g., tennis, golf, 
or other sports) 


Social 

(e.g., family recreation, 
social elub, ete.) 
Communicative 

(e.g., listening, dis- 
cussion group, novel 
| writing, ete.) 
| Creative and Aesthetic 
(e.g., oil painting, 
| sculpturing, musie, ete.) 


Intellectual (Hobbies) 
| (e.@., astronomy, coin- 
etc.) 


Self-Evaluation Scale 


Emo- 
tional 


‘ Active | Creative | Subtotal | 


Final Score 


20-17 pts.: Outstanding —Your potential and status seem outstanding, but 
perhaps you should devote more time to your 
job or to relaxation. 

16-13 pts.: Above Average —You seem to have achieved a balance between 
work and play, but of course this is no guaran- 
tee that you are well-integrated. 

12- 9 pts.: Average —Your score indicated a fair status, but you may 


be one-sided or you may not have enough depth 
at anything. 

8- 5 pts.: Below Average —You are probably missing some of the good 
things life has to offer; you should examine 
your recreational pursuits closely. 

4- 0 pts.: Poor —All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy; 
perhaps your work is your hobby, or are you 


just lazy? 
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The 

White House 
Conference 
on Aging 


We must look toward providing © 


for the needs of the aging in our 
society from two viewpoints—that 
of the American citizen concerned 
with solving a complex and pressing 
set of domestic problems directly 
affecting his own life and that of the 
professional person who has a great 
contribution to make through his 
day-to-day work. In both capacities, 
we need to know more about what is 
now being done in the field. Here is 
a report of one of the major attacks 
on the problem, which is being car- 
ried on cooperatively by federal, 
state, and local governments. The 


HE White House Conference on 
T Aging will be held in Washing- 

ton, D. C., January 9-12, 1961. It 
was authorized by act of Congress in 
September 1958 for the purpose of 
formulating ‘‘recommendations for 
immediate action in improving and 
developing programs to permit the 
country to take advantage of the ex- 
perience and skills of the older per- 
sons in our population, to create con- 
ditions which will better enable them 
to meet their needs, and to further 
research on aging.’’ It will be a citi- 
zens’ conference, preceded by a series 
of forums, meetings, and confer- 
ences at the community and state 
levels. The facts and recommenda- 
tions developed at the state confer- 
ences will be presented to the White 
House Conference on Aging. 

Each state has designated an offi- 
cial to carry responsibility for the 
state’s participation in the January 
1961 White House Conference on 
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White House Conference on Aging 
is an attempt by citizens from all 
walks of life to find answers to the 
questions raised by our increasing 
numbers of people over 65. Our pro- 
fession should be taking an active 
part in the work leading toward this 
national conference and the task of 
implementing the recommendations 
which it sets forth. Also reported 
here are some of the federal govern- 
ment’s activities on behalf of the 
aging. Many of the departments, 
agencies, and. special groups perform 
services and publish materials which 
can be of help to you in your work. 


Aging. Most states have an official 
agency (a commission, council, or 
committee) which has general re- 
sponsibilities in the field of aging 
and these groups are cooperating in 
the state meetings.! 

The act of Congress authorizing 
the White House Conference on 
Aging delegates the responsibility 
for the Conference to the Secretary 
of Health, Edueation, and Welfare. 
The Secretary has been assisted by 
other federal departments and agen- 
cies, especially those on the Federal 
Council on Aging. 

Some 3000 persons will take part 
in the White House Conference on 
Aging; 1740 delegates will represent 
the states (selected by the Govern- 
ors) and 660 will represent national 


1A list of these persons and agencies 
may be obtained from the White House 
Conference on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


organizations with a concern in the 
problems of the aging. (AAHPER’s 
representative is Minnie L. Lynn, 
president; Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER staff, represents NEA.) 
The delegates are charged with the 
responsibility of discussing the facts 
and recommendations received from 
the states and making recommenda- 
tions to the new President. A report 
of Conference findings, with recom- 
mendations for action, is to be sub- 
mitted to the President within 90 
days after the Conference. The reec- 
ommendations, supported by factual 
material, will serve as a guide to 
programing at all organizational 
levels for several years to come. 


Specific Objectives 


At the four-day gathering of citi- 
zens from all parts of the country, 
the delegates will attempt to identi- 
fy and define all of the varied prob- 
lems confronting the nation’s older 
people and to recommend actions 
that will meet those problems—ae- 
tions that can be taken by communi- 
ties, by states, by the federal govern- 
meut, by private organizations, and 
by older people themselves. The ac- 
tivities carried on before and after 
the meeting in Washington are the 
heart of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. In its larger sense, 
it is a national program—a nation- 
wide citizens’ attack, on many fronts, 
on a vital national problem. It is a 
coast-to-coast people’s program to 
help America’s older citizens meet 
their problems and to gain for the 
nation the benefits that will come 
from fuller utilization of their capa- 
bilities. 

It is the hope of those responsible 
for the White House Conference that 
it will: 

1. Foeus nationwide attention on 
the needs and potentials of our older 
citizens ; 

2. Convince the people of the 
United States that the public inter- 
est and the national interest require 
that these needs be met and these po- 
tentials realized ; 

3. Get more people interested in 
and working on aging problems—in 
their communities, states, and na- 
tional organizations—and to develop 
leaders in the aging field; 
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4. Stimulate and assist communi- 
ties, states, and national organiza- 
tions to (a) identify and define their 
own aging problems, (b) determine 
what actions should be taken to meet 
these problems, and by whom, and 
(e) take those actions that lie within 
their own capabilities. 
Specifically, the recommendations 
of the White House Conference on 
Aging will deal with steps to: 
assure older people equal employ- 
ment opportunities ; 
provide retired people enough in- 
come for proper living; 

provide old people adequate housing 
at reasonable prices; 

aid older people in living full, pro- 
ductive lives; and 

expand research on the problems of 
aging, physical, mental, and social. 


National Advisory Committee 

A Citizen’s National Advisory 
Committee, of some 150 members 
from all parts of the country, has 
been appointed to ensure the widest 
possible participation and to plan 
and prepare for the Conference in 
Washington. This committee has de- 
veloped the program and made the 
arrangements for the Conference 
around the basic idea that there be 
free and full discussion by the dele- 
gates. 

Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee is Robert W. Kean, 
former Congressman from New Jer- 
sey. The Committee has met twice 
and will meet again in November for 
final conference planning. 


Background Papers 


Each of the members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee has been 
working with one of the 20 plan- 
ning committees responsible for 
the major subject matter areas to be 
considered at the White House Con- 
ference. These subcommittees have 
each produced a background paper 
for use in the states and by the 
White House Conference delegates. 

These projects provide a wealth of 
background and factual information 
on the various problems of the aging. 
The background papers of particular 
interest and value to AAHPER 


members are those on the following 
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topics: Health and Medical Care; 
Free Time Activities; Education for 
Aging; Family Life, Family Rela- 
tionships, and Friends; Research in 
Gerontology ; and Role and Training 
of Professional Personnel. The other 
subject matter areas to be discussed 
at the White House Conference on 
Aging are: Population Trends and 
Social and Economic Implications, 
Income Maintenance, Impact of In- 
flation on Retired Citizens, Employ- 
ment Security and Retirement, Re- 
habilitation, Social Services, Hous- 
ing, Religion, Local Community Or- 
ganization, State Organization, Na- 
tional Voluntary Services and Serv- 
ice Organizations, and Federal Or- 
ganizations and Programs. (Jackson 
Anderson serves as consultant to the 
subcommittee on leisure time activi- 
ties. ) 


Federal Activities on Aging 


The White House Conference on 
Aging is not the first project con- 
cerned with the problems of our ag- 
ing population which has been un- 
dertaken by the federal government. 
There has been increasing interest 
in this problem, in keeping with its 
growing complexity and significance 
on the national scene. 

The federal government activities 
on behalf of the aging are carried 
on in several departments and agen- 
cies. The principal specialized activ- 
ities at present are in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Department of Labor, and 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Other agencies serve older citi- 
zens as part of a broader group; e.g., 
the departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Interior, Treasury, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. Va- 
rious staff committees, staff units, 
and public advisory committees pro- 
vide information and consultative 
services, carry out research, and di- 
rect operating activities. 

In the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare there is a 
Special Staff on Aging, which de- 
votes full-time to aging activities. 
The Public Health Service includes 
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For More Information 


There is a rapidly growing volume of 
literature devoted to exploring the na- 
ture and implications of aging in Ameri- 
ean life and to planning programs to 
improve the environment for our in- 
creasing numbers of older persons. An 
annotated bibliography in this field has 
been prepared by the Library of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Entitled Selected References 
on Aging, it includes materials under 
the following major headings: social as- 
pects of aging; economic aspects of 
aging; the aging process, health, and 
medical care; reports of conferences and 
commissions; conference and group dis- 
cussion methods; periodicals; commu- 
nity helps; guides to personal adjust- 
ment. The 110-page publication is avail- 
able from the U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 50 
cents. AAHPER members will find it a 
useful tool for discovering more infor- 
mation on their role in solving the prob- 
lems of our aging population. 


the Health of the Aged Section, the 
Center for Aging Research, the See- 
tion on Aging in the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, and the 
Gerontological Branch of the Na- 
tional Heart Institute. There is an 
Adult Section in the Office of Edu- 
cation and a Division for Research 
on Aging in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

By far the major operating aetiv- 
ities and staff serving older persons 
are located not in special organiza- 
tional units directing attention ex- 
clusively to the aging, but in several 
bureaus which also serve other 
groups in the populuation. So for 
example, the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice serves the young, the middle- 
aged, and the old; the Social Seeur- 
ity Administration includes the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance which 
serves mainly the aged but also their 
younger dependents, and the Bureau 
of Publie Assistance which adminis- 
ters both Old Age Assistance and aid 
for dependent children and other 
needy groups in the population. In 
the National Institutes of Health 
there are small units specifically 
designated for ‘‘aging’’ activities 
but major activities in the Heart, 
Cancer, Mental Health, and Arthritis 
Institutes make the greater contribu- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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REPORT FROM THE 


First Teacher Institute 
on the 


Science of Health Education 


ROY DAVIS 


School Health Consultant 
U. S. Public Health Service 


At left are the three AAHPER Health 
Education Division officers responsible 
for instigating the special teacher insti- 
tute: Elena Sliepcevich, 1., current 
AAHPER vice-president and chairman 
of the Division, and past-chairmen Ed- 
ward B. Johns and Sara Louise Smith. 
Below, the participating college profes- 
sors become better acquainted with sci- 
entific concepts (left) and with each 
other (right) during the sessions in the 
National Education Assoc. Building. 


Sparked by professional leadership from AAHPER, the 
first postgraduate institute for professors of health 
education involved in teacher preparation programs was 
an overwhelming success. Cosponsored by the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the AAHPER, the sessions 
brought teachers closer to researchers and strength- 
ened the impact and value of school health teachings. 


N EXPLORATORY institute 
jointly sponsored by the U. 8. 
Publie Health Service and the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Edueation, and Recreation was 
held in Washington, D. C., June 
8-10, 1960. It was the result of a 
request from the Health Education 
Division of the AAHPER that the 
Public Health Service participate in 
the development of a continuing na- 
tional postgraduate institute for pro- 
fessors of health education involved 
in teacher preparation programs. 
The major objectives of the insti- 
tute plan were: 
To bring the teacher, the researcher, or scien- 


tist in the health fields into a closer working 
relationship. 


To give the school health educator a better un- 
derstanding of the U.S. Public Health Service 
and its programs, especially those efforts in- 
volving research in the area of public health. 


To enable teachers to keep up with the increas- 
ingly complex health problems and the ever 
changing frontier of health knowledge. 


To bring about better mutual understanding 
and appreciation of the respective roles played 
by the scientist and the teacher in improving 
and protecting the health of the public. 


One of the most efficient and effec- 
tive methods of providing new stimu- 
lus to the school health movement is 
the upgrading of the teacher educa- 
tion program. College health educa- 
tors theoretically reach all of the fu- 
ture teachers and in addition are in 
a position to reach many more teach- 
ers and administrators through in- 
service programs, summer courses, 
workshops, and school health con- 
sultant services. These college teach- 
ers also contribute a major share of 
the leadership of professional organ- 
izations in formulating educational 
philosophy and policy and in con- 
structing curriculums. By concen- 
trating efforts on these relatively few 
persons, much can be accomplished 
nationwide. 

Publie health officials involved in 
the preliminary planning were Eu- 
gene H. Guthrie, M.D., chief pro- 
gram officer of the Bureau of State 
Services; Mayhew Derryberry, chief 
of the Health Education Branch ; 
William Hollister, M.D., consultant 
on mental health in education ; Lea- 
lon Martin, Office of Research In- 
formation; and Roy Davis, school 
health consultant. Representing 
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AAHPER were Sara Louise Smith, 
professor and head of health educa- 
tion, Florida State University, and 
William H. Creswell, Jr., AAHPER 
health education consultant. 

The plan for the three-day insti- 
tute centered on information-giving 
sessions which would present the 
most recent research findings and de- 
velopments; ample time was allowed 
for audience questions and participa- 
tion. To determine the content em- 
phasis, AAHPER sent a question- 
naire to a sampling of approximate- 
ly 100 college health educators, se- 
lected from among participants of 
past national health education con- 
ferences. On the basis of returns, the 
following major topics were included 
in the program: Environmental 
Health, Radiological Health, Cardio- 
vascular Research, Behavioral Sci- 
ence, and the Research Program at 
National Institutes of Mental Health. 

Specific subjects under the head- 
ings included: ‘‘New Developments 
in Air Pollution,’’ ‘‘ Health Aspects 
of Metropolitan Area Studies,’’ ‘‘ Ra- 
diological Effects on Man,’’ ‘‘ Epi- 


demiology of Heart Disease,’’ ‘* Ar- 
teriosclerosis, Diet, and Fats,’’ and 


‘*Developmental Studies of Adoles- 
cents.’’ Speakers included repre- 
sentatives from the R. A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center; Divisions 
of Radiological Health and Engi- 
neering Services of the Bureau of 
State Services, U. S. Public Health 
Services; NIH Clinical Center; Bio- 
Growth Center, Child Re- 
search Branch, Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, and Psychopharmacology 
Service Center of the National In- 
stitutes of Mental Health. 

Forty-two college health educators 
attended the institute, representing 
nearly all geographic areas of the 
United States. They received an in- 
tensive course covering the latest re- 
search developments on the topies 
selected. A valuable part of the three- 
day program was a tour through the 
National Institutes of Health, pre- 
ceded by an orientation film and dis- 
cussion, The group was also wel- 
comed by NEA officials at the NEA 
Center. As an additional service to 
the institute participants, an exten- 
sive collection of pertinent Public 
Health publications was 
made available to each. 


social 


Service 
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The reaction of health educators 
to the institute experience was ex- 
tremely favorable. Typical of the 
comments made were these: ‘*The 
frontiers of health knowledge are be- 
ing extended more than I realized’’; 
‘‘There was a real sense of coopera- 
tion—the PHS was generous with 
time and speakers to inform us’’; 
‘Tt was a stimulating experience to 
have direct contact with the scien- 
tists and to see firsthand some of the 
research efforts being conducted at 
the National Institutes of Health.’’ 
As one person said, ‘*‘For years I’ve 
been teaching about the U. 8. Public 
Health Service and its research pro- 
grams through NIH, and now after 
visiting here in person, my teaching 
will have new meaning.”’ 

The participants were asked to 
evaluate critically the institute idea, 
to offer evaluative comments con- 
cerning the procedural plan and the 
value of information gained, and to 
suggest steps for developing future 
institutes. There was general agree- 
ment that the experiment should be 
continued, with the objective of 
reaching all college health eduea- 
3ringing the teacher into close 
association with the researcher in the 
health field would seem to offer sev- 
eral benefits. These include the 
strengthening of the value of health 
teaching, the provision of better in- 
terpretation and understanding of 
publie health programs through 
teaching, and the reduction of the 
time lag between the scientific dis- 
covery of a health fact and public ac- 
ceptance and application of this new 
health knowledge. 


tors. 


Plans for the Future 

Several outcomes of this experi- 
ment which are currently being con- 
sidered inelude the following proj- 
ects: (a) establishment of a formal 
channel of communication between 
the Public Health Service and col- 
lege health educators to assist the 
teacher in keeping abreast of the lat- 
est developments in the health field, 
(b) a plan for making Public Health 
Service publications available to the 
health educator, (c) a regional in- 
stitute to be held within the next 
year, (d) a second national insti- 
tute, and (e) regional institutes in 
the field of mental health. * 


What They Said: 


RABELAIS: “The aim of education is 
not so much to fill thee with learning as 
to train both thy mind and thy body— 
without health, life is no life.” 


JAMES F. CARRUTH, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, West Virginia 
University. “If we want our children 
and our youth to grow up with the best 
chance for healthy development, emo- 
tionally, the logical starting place is 
with well-adjusted and emotionally well- 
integrated parents.” 


FRANKLYN S. BARRY, superintend- 
ent of schools, Cortland, New York: 
“Second to intelligence as a require- 
ment for teaching is a capacity for sus- 
tained, vigorous action All this (his 
duties and _ responsibilities) requires 
good health and physical vigor coupled 
with the capacity for sustained action.” 


PLATO: “No compulsion then, my good 
friend in teaching children; train 
them by a kind of game, and you will 
be able to see more clearly the natural 
bent of each.” 


HENRY J. BAKST, M.D., Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. Health is 
now considered to be a dynamic process 
characterized by physical, emotional, 
and social efficiency and well-being. In 
the last analysis, a healthy individual is 
totally adjusted to himself and to his 
physical, emotional, and soci! milieu.” 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU: “If you 
would cultivate the intelligence of your 
pupil, cultivate the power which it is to 
govern. Give his body continual exer- 
cise; make him robust and sound in or- 
der to make him wise, and reasonable; 
let him work and move about and run 
and be continually in motion.” 


Admiral H. G. RICKOVER, U. S. Navy: 
“While you are developing the minds of 
children, develop also their bodies 
through physical exercises.” 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: “A rich 


nation can for a time, without notice- 
able damage to itself, pursue a course 
of self-indulgence, making its single 
goal the material ease and comfort of 
its own citizens —thus repudiating its 
own spiritual and material stake in a 
peaceful and prosperous society of na- 
tions. But the enmities it will incur, 
the isolation into which it will descend, 
and the internal moral and _ physical 
softness that will be engendered, will, 
in the long term, bring it to disaster.” 


WILL ROGERS: “The schools of today 


ain’t what they used to be and prob- 
ably never were what they used to be.” 
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1961 AAHPER 


Elections— 


Send Your Nominations Now 


All AAHPER members have the privi- 
lege and responsibility of suggesting 
persons to hold the highest offices in the 
Association. Candidates for the presi- 
deney and vice-presidencies should be 
submitted to the appropriate nominating 
committee no later than December 15. 

All suggested candidates will be 
screened by the nominating committees, 
and a slate will be presented to the 
Representative Assembly at the national 
convention in Atlantie City, New Jersey, 
Mareh 17-21, 1961. 

Nominations for AAHPER president 
should be sent to the AAHPER Nomi- 
nating Committee, as listed below. (The 
district representatives on the Nominat- 
ing Committee are appointed by the 
president of the district association, and 
the chairman of the committee is se- 
lected by the AAHPER president.) 
Send your nominations for AAHPER 
president to the chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 


Nominating Committee (for AAHPER 

President) 

Chairman: Ann Jewett, University of Dli- 
nois, Urbana (61) 

Central: Ruth M. Sparhawk, Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota (61) 

Eastern: Julia Pratt, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, New York (61) 

Midwest: Jack Daugherty, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington (61) 
Northwest: Nora Hall, South 8th and Ta- 
coma Ave., Tacoma, Washington (61) 
Southern: Harold H. Walker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville (61) 

Southwest: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State 
University, Logan (61) 

Staff liaison: Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Nominations for vice-presidents should 
be sent to the appropriate divisional 
nominating committees, as listed. Can- 
didates for the vice-presidency must 
have been members of AAHPER for at 
least five years and must have back- 
ground and experience and demonstrate 
leadership in the division’s area of spe- 
cial interest. The AAHPER staff liai- 
son for these nominating committees is 
the consultant serving the particular 
division. 


Health Education Division 

Chairman: Edward B. Johns, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Elena Sliepeevich, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

W. K. Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Harold Cornaecchia, San Franeisco State 
College, San Franciseo, California 

Wesley Staton, Colorado State College, 
Greeley 

Dora Hicks, University of Florida, Gains- 
ville 

Josiah Neal, Minnesota TB & Health Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul 

C. Harold Veenker, Purdue University, La 
fayette, Indiana ‘ 


Physical Education Division 

Chairman: Edwina Jones, Board of Educa 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

Ben Miller, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Laura Huelster, University of 
Urbana 

Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Jr. High School, 
Columbus, Ohio 

John W. Fox, Inglewood Unified School 
District, Inglewood, California 
alph Johnson, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa 


Illinois, 


professional excellence by participating in the 


1961 AAHPER Convention 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FRIDAY, MARCH 17 — TUESDAY, MARCH 21 
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General, division, and section meetings will add to your 
professional competency with programs on the theme 
‘Pursuit of Excellence.” 

Participation clinics, educational tours, and contacts with 
leaders in the profession will broaden your vision. Make 
plans now to join your colleagues for the 1961 Convention. 


Evelyn Davies, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

E. C. Davis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


Recreation Division 

Chairman: Harold K. Jack, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Maryhelen Vannier, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas 

H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

John Merkley, City Schools, 450 N. Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Adelle Carlson, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 127 Ninth Avenue, N., Nashville 3, 
Tennessee 

Wayne Nichols, Central State Hospital, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

George Seedhouse, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Winifred J. Colton, National Council, 
YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 


Division for Girls and Women’s Sports 

Chairman: Thelma Bishop, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 

Anne Finlayson, Board of Education, 1220 
Harvard St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Sara Staff Jernigan, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida 

Catherine Conner, Eugene Public Schools, 
275 E. 7th Ave., Eugene, Oregon 

Betty Everett, Colorado State College, 
Greeley 

Ruth Weythman, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham 

Rosalee Davies, Menlo Atherton High 
School, Atherton, California 

Tris Carnell, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 


Division of Men’s Athletics 

Chairman: Zollie Maynard, State Depart 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 

James W. Long, University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 

John D. Lawther, Pennsylvania State Uni 
versity, University Park 

Richard C, Larkins, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

Vermon Barney, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah 

William W. Harkness, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 

Spurgeon Cherry, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Philip Fox, D. C. Teachers College, Wash 
ington, D. C, 

Don Veller, Florida State University, Tal 
lahassee 

Harold M. Barrow, Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Safety and Driver Education Division 
Chairman: A. E. Florio, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
Bernard I. Loft, 
Bloomington 

Charles Peter Yost, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown 

Richard Brown. American Red Cross, 18th 
& D Sts., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Frazier Damron, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Edwin Rice, Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 

J. Duke Elkow, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York 

Arthur Harnett, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park * 


Indiana University, 
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How to Educate 


JOHPER FEATURE 
ON DENTAL HEALTH 


High School Students 


toothbrushing by their dentists, 
parents, and teachers, vet it is rare 
to find a person who does an effec- 
tive job of cleaning. What’s the rea- 


pee 1. CHILDREN are taught 


son? Perhaps people believe they 
are doing a good job when they 
really are not. Maybe they do not 
know why they brush their teeth 
and so are not motivated properly. 
Most people do not give enough time 
and effort to this important health 
practice. 

Teen-agers have a higher inci- 
dence of tooth decay than any other 
group. If they could be motivated 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SUMTER S. ARNIM 


University of Texas Dental Branch 
Houston, Texas 


in Oral Hygiene 


Scientific Demonstrations to Add New Interest and Impetus 


to Teaching the Why of Keeping Teeth and Gums Clean 


PERRY J. SANDELL 


American Dental Association 


Chicago, Illinois 


to clean their teeth effectively, much 
damage to the teeth and gums could 
be prevented. Actually, this is the 
age when they need to be motivated 
concerning dental health. Most teen- 
agers are ‘‘from Missouri,’’ but if 
they can be shown, if they ean see 
evidence which is presented in an in- 
teresting way, they will be con- 
vineed. 

There are simple, scientific, yet 
dramatic tests that will convince even 
the most skeptical that his tooth- 
brushing technique leaves much to 
be desired, if such is the case. Sim- 
ply showing students that their teeth 


are dirty is not enough to motivate 
them to practice effective personal 
mouth hygiene regularly. Well-in- 
formed pupils who understand the 
‘‘why’’ and ‘‘wherefore’’ of dental 
disease will value oral health enough 
to practice preventive measures 
daily. The tests can be administered 
as a project in a health education 
class or can be used in the home. 
They are excellent scientific demon- 
strations of biologic phenomena. The 
equipment is easy to obtain and is 
not expensive. The tests or experi- 
ments may be conducted as a class 
demonstration or as a group project. 
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The Why of Dental Disease 
Careful analysis of all available 
literature and current studies sup- 
port the viewpoint that adherent mi- 
crobial deposits, with their end prod- 
ucts are the chief causes of dental 
caries (tooth decay) and periodontal 
(pyorrhea). The deposits 
form in a thin, translucent, slimy 
which adheres to tooth 
surfaces and mucous membranes. It 
can be felt on the mucous membrane 
of the cheek with the tip of the 
tongue or finger. It is difficult to re- 
move and will not rinse off with hot 
It can be dislodged 
by mechanical means such as tooth- 


disease 


substance 


or cold water. 


brush or dental floss. Onee removed, 
the slimy substance soon returns, as 
it is produced constantly by the 
mucous membranes. 

This substance provides an excel- 
lent medium for the growth of mi- 
croorganisms, bacteria, and proto- 


zoa. It also harbors sloughed epi- 
thelial cells, red and white blood 
cells, and fluid exudates from the 
tissues of the gums. Because of its 
sticky, mucilaginous consistency and 
its many living microscopic imhabi- 
tants, it is called zooglea, meaning 
living glue. As the microorganisms 
grow and multiply the mass of mi- 
crobial matter increases in size. It 
also becomes thicker and more vis- 
cous due to the inereased number of 
bacteria, many of which produce 
bacterial slimes. 

Sometimes food particles may 
lodge within the masses of adherent 
bacteria, especially if the teeth are 
in poor position or crooked and thus 
form a food trap. The bacteria can 
use only soluble foods, those that 
will diffuse through the zoogleal sub- 
stance and the bacterial slimes. This 
is the reason why foodstuffs should 
be removed from the mouth as soon 


“IRICROCOSM OF CARIOUS LESION 
MICROCOSM OF PERIODONTAL LESION 


OUS LESION: 


after eating as is possible. When 
they dissolve in the mouth fluids 
and permeate the zoogleal substances 
they provide nourishment for the 
bacterial masses. Sugar penetrates 
the microbial colony and is convert- 
ed to acid within minutes after it is 
ingested. 

The adherent microbial mass de- 
scribed above has had a variety of 
names. It has been called dental 
plaque, mucin plaque, materia alba, 
tooth coating, caleulus, and other 
terms by dental scientists. . High 
school students refer to it as ‘‘erud’’ 
and Benjamin Franklin called it 
‘*tooth fur.’’ In this article we shall 
refer to it as dental microcosm, 
meaning little world or miniature 
universe located on a tooth surface. 


Tooth Decay 


Tooth decay is a disease process 
that leads to the formation of cavi- 
ties in teeth. The process of tooth 
decay is always associated with the 
presence of a microcosm on the tooth 
surface. Cavities do not form in 
teeth except in those zones where a 
thick, tenacious microcosm is pres- 
ent. When the bacteria living in the 
microcosm receive fermentable foods 
such as sugar they form acids as an 
end product. The end products com- 
bine with the minerals of the tooth 
and dissolve them. Dissolution of 
tooth minerals produces microscopic 
cavities in the tooth. As a general 
rule, the amount of food substance 
is small, the acid formed is minute, 
it combines with tooth minerals 
quickly, and the process terminates 
in a short time. If one keeps food in 
the mouth for long periods such as 
by sucking on hard candies or eat- 
ing a peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wich at bedtime, the damaging end 


This schematic drawing depicts micro- 
cosms adherent to the tooth surface, one 
on the occlusal and one in a periodontal 
pocket. The arrows indicate the route 
hy which nutrients reach the microcosm 
and the openings indicate the semi- 
permeable nature of tissues and micro- 
cosm. The zooglea represents the sticky, 
tenacious, gelatinous, coagulum that 
coats the teeth and mucous membranes 
and that also serves as an enveloping, 
semipermeable barrier within which the 
microcosm thrives, 
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THE PROCESS 
OF TOOTH DECAY 
(DENTAL CARIES) 


The diagram of the process of tooth decay graphically portrays the break- 
down of the tooth. The bacterial mass (called microcosm in this article), 
feeding on sweets and other fermentable food particles, forms acid, which 
combines with the minerals of the tooth and dissolves them. This causes a 
loss of translucency and a loss of hardness in the tooth. As this process 
continues, a hole is produced. Once a cavity is formed within the tooth, 
the hole provides a well-protected spot for the development of a greater 
volume of microcosm and for entrapment of foods, which favors the decay 
process. Eventually the cavity becomes so large that the bacteria reach 
the soft tissues within the tooth causing toothache and dental abscess and 
often resulting in the need for removal of the tooth. 


ACID PRODUCTION 
BY DENTAL 
MICROCOSM 
(PLAQUE) 


The diagram above depicts the experiment which demonstrates that acid as 
formed on the teeth. Methyl red is an indicator which shows the presence 
of acid. When microbial matter (plaque) scraped from the tecth is added 
to sugar, acid is formed. The methyl red solution added to the microcosm and 
sugar will indicate how rapidly the acid is formed. 
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products continue to form as long 
as the foodstuffs are present. 

When the decay process is repeat- 
ed. from time to time, day to day 
and week to week, enough mineral is 
dissolved from tooth substance just 
underneath the microcosm to cause 
a loss of translucency, which shows 
as a chalky, white spot. As further 
attacks occur there is a loss of hard- 


ness and the white spot softens from 
the further loss of minerals. As the 
process continues microscopic cavi- 


ties, with their swarms of microor- 
ganisms, fuse together to produce a 
visible cavity or hole within the 
tooth. The hole provides a well-pro- 
tected nesting place for the develop- 
ment of a greater volume of micro- 
cosm and for entrapment of foods. 
This favors and prolongs attacks by 
the decay process. Hventually the 
hole becomes so large that the bac- 
teria reach the soft tissues within 
the tooth causing toothache and den- 
tal abscess and often resulting in 
the need for removing the tooth. 


Periodontal Disease 

Periodontal disease attacks the 
soft tissues and bone around the 
tooth. It begins at the very edge of 
the gums and is associated with the 
presence of microcosms on the ad- 
joining tooth surfaces. The early 
changes, like those of dental caries, 
occur at the microscopic level. The 
presence of the microcosm with its 
end products irritates the tissues, 
causing swelling and redness. As 
noxious products from the micro- 
cosm are absorbed by the gums, the 
tough connective tissue fibers that 
hold the gum securely against the 
tooth dissolve and waste away. This 
leaves the edge weak and flabby and 
a space is formed between the tooth 
and edge of the gum ealled a pocket. 
This pocket provides an excellent lo- 
cation for growth and proliferation 
of the microbes within the miero- 
cosm, and they quickly move into it. 
With increase in volume of the mi- 
crocosm more end products are pro- 
duced and greater damage is done to 
the gum. The side next to the tooth 
develops tiny uleers or scabs and the 
outpouring of tissue fluids and cells 
is greatly increased. 

The food supply for the microcosm 
associated with periodontal lesions is 
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composed of substances from within 
the human body rather than the 
foodstuffs we eat. This is important 
to know because this nutrient flow 
from the gums is continuous night 
and day and is not dependent on 
ingestion of food at mealtime or on 
between meal snacks. As long as a 
person lives his gums produce the 
substances on which the bacteria of 
the microcosm thrive. Consequently 
it is necessary to clean between the 
edge of the gum and the tooth sur- 
face regularly in order to remove 
the adherent sloughings and exu- 
dates within which the bacteria live 
and on which they thrive. A thor- 
ough cleansing, preferably just be- 
fore bed time, will usually be suffi- 
cient to eliminate the daily growth 
of microcosm from this site around 
the necks of the teeth. 


Control of Dental Disease 


These are the mechanisms’ by 
which dental caries and pyorrhea 
destroy the tooth. It is obvious that 
these diseases can be prevented or 
controlled to some degree by limiting 
the injurious foods eaten and by 
cleansing the teeth so well that the 
volume of microcosm is reduced to a 
negligible amount. Both techniques 
are valuable but not infallible. The 
first is not popular, and the seeond 
has been impractical because so few 
people clean their teeth and gums 
thoroughly. However, when children 
are taught to practice effective per- 
sonal oral hygiene regularly the de- 
cay process may be slowed down and 
the rate of formation of new cavities 
reduced. The incidence of gum dis- 
ease may also be lowered. (The ad- 
vice of a dentist should be sought to 
obtain best results, as all mouths 
have certain individual differences 
that affect the outcome. ) 


Teaching Oral Hygiene 

Teachers need new and interesting 
methods for presenting some of the 
health topics that need repetition 
from one year to the next. Described 
here is a_ scientific demonstration 
which is an imaginative and effective 
way to teach teen-agers why and 
how to clean their teeth. First, stu- 
dents see how acid is produced from 
sugar by mouth organisms. Then 
they make use of a stain to see the 


extent of microbes in their own 
mouths and to learn how fast the mi- 
crobial masses accumulate. They 
then learn that only thorough tooth- 
brushing techniques can clean away 
the microcosm, and that the process 
must be repeated daily to effectively 
control the microbial masses. 


Demonstration of 
Acid Production 


The production of acids by micro- 
bial masses on the teeth may be dem- 
onstrated easily by using a 0.02 per- 
cent aqueous methyl red solution.' 
To show students how the acid indi- 
cator dye works, a drop of the 
methyl red is placed on a clean por- 
celain slab or tile, and a little soap 
(alkaline) solution is added. The 
yellow color of the indicator is in- 
tensified. Another drop of indicator 
is placed on the slab and a little 
vinegar (acid) is added. A deep red 
color is produced instantly. The 
slabs and instruments should be 
clean and free of acids and alkalies. 
(This experiment is illustrated on 
page 35.) 

After the students see how the in- 
dicator dye reacts, scrape some mi- 
erobial matter from tooth surfaces 
with a steel ink pen point, using the 
rounded end that fits into the pen 
holder for bacteria near the gums 
and the pointed end for masses be- 
tween the teeth. Arrange the micro- 
bial masses, enough to form a 1, 
inch circle, in the shape of a dough- 
nut. Place two or three drops of 
aqueous methyl red solution, enough 
to cover, on the mass. Add a few 
crystals of sugar to the liquid in the 
center of the ring. People who have 
the ability to form acid quickly will 
provide a mass that turns the indi- 
cator red within a matter of see- 
onds after the sugar is added. (When 
bacteria are forming acid in the 
mouth from previously ingested 
food, they will turn red as soon as 


'Formula for stock solution: Dissolve 
0.216 gram water-soluble Methyl Red pH 
Indicator (Harleeo (R)) in 100 ce. dis 
tilled water. Store in Pyrex (R) glass bot 
tles with standard pipette dropper stopper. 
The working solution is made by adding 12 
drops of stock solution to every 4 ce. (one 
teaspoonful) of distilled water. The work 
ing solution is prepared just prior to per 
forming the experiment. Harleco is pro- 
duced by Hartman-Leddon Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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the aqueous methyl red indicator is 
added. ) 

The red color is first observed as 
little dots that gradually spread 
from the microbes throughout the 
aqueous methyl red solution. The 
color intensity increases with pas- 
sage of time. In some instances it 
might be necessary to add more 
aqueous methyl] red solution in order 
to get a good strong color. The dye 
seems to precipitate out of the liquid 
as it becomes acid. After the red 
color ceases forming, stirring the 
mass and indicator together will fur- 
ther intensify and spread color 
throughout. As this experiment is 
so easy to perform, individual stu- 
dents may do it for themselves when 
the materials are made available to 
them. 


Effect of Acid on Teeth 


The effect of acid on teeth may be 
demonstrated by placing ex- 
tracted tooth (obtained from the 
local dentist) in a small bottle of 
vinegar for several hours or over- 
night. The stronger the vinegar and 
the longer the time, the greater will 
be the effect on the tooth. The 
changes observed are similar to those 
seen in the mouth when a tooth de- 
cays. The enamel loses its trans- 
lucency, turns chalky, opaque white, 
and softens. As the acid continues 
to demineralize the tooth, micro- 
scopic cavities form which gradually 
grow larger until they can be seen 
with the naked eye. Eventually the 
tooth is so softened that it may be 
pierced with a needle. When most 
of the tooth mineral has been dis- 
solved by the acid the organic part 
remains. This rubbery organic 
matrix is destroyed by the miecro- 
organisms when decay occurs in the 
mouth. In this experiment it serves 
to explain the nature of the organic 
framework of tooth and bone to the 
pupil. 


Using the Stain 


The next step is to teach the stu- 
dent to recognize the microcosm on 
his own teeth, as it is not easily 
seen. This is done with basic fuchsin.? 

2 Basie fuchsin is a product of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, National Ani- 
line Division. 40 Rector St., New York, 
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The fuchsin colors the microcosm red 
but does not stain the teeth. Fuchsin 
is an antiseptic bacterial stain; it 
washes out of cloth easily, it disap- 
pears from the mouth within a few 
hours, it washes off bathroom tile 
readily, and it is nontoxic. It does not 
discolor fillings in teeth permanently, 
even those with porosities, as it dis- 
solves in saliva and disappears with- 
in a few hours. The use of fuchsin 
eliminates much confusion, lengthy 
discussion, and waste of time, for it 
provides each pupil with a scientific 
demonstration and examination of 
his own making. 

A stock solution of basic fuchsin 
is made by dissolving 6 grams of the 
dye in 100 ce. of 95 percent ethyl 
alcohol. It is stored in half ounce 
bottles with dropper corks. The dis- 
closing stain is made at the time the 
experiment is performed by adding 
8 to 12 drops of the stock solution 
to 2 tablespoons of water in a paper 
cup. The patient is told to rinse the 
teeth thoroughly with the disclosing 
stain for half a minute and to spit 
it back in the cup. The rinsings are 
poured down the drain and the 
mouth and teeth are rinsed thorough- 
ly with fresh water. All rinsings are 
spat into the paper cup and poured 
down the drain.* 

The student uses a hand mirror to 
see the adherent microcosm on the 
tooth surfaces and tongue which will 
appear red. (The tongue is also 
stained by fuchsin, but the shade 
will differ from that of the microbial 
masses on the teeth.) 

While the student is rinsing, the 
teacher describes basic fuchsin as 
a selective bacterial stain which will 
reveal precisel? the adherent micro- 
cosms. Pictures may be shown, and 
it is advisable to let students look 
at the germs through a microscope. 
The teacher carefully explains the 
role of the adherent microbial masses 
as causative agents of dental disease. 
Students are encouraged to ask ques- 
tions and discuss the subject until 
the teacher is certain they under- 
stand the injurious nature of the 
microbial communities. 


31f no fuchsin is available, mereuro- 
chrome may be used. It is daubed on the 
teeth with cotton swabs. 


Brushing the Stained Teeth 


Students then use a soft bristle 
brush to remove all the stains from 
the teeth and tongue to the best of 
their ability. For purposes of this 
demonstration dentifrice is not used, 
because the foam hides the stained 
microcosm. The students will not be 
able to remove all the stained mate- 
rial effectively. To show them how to 
remove the deposits that remain, the 
teacher then demonstrates the effec- 
tive use of the brush. It is not nee- 
essary to remove absolutely all of the 
adherent material in one brushing. 
The important thing is to reduce its 
thickness appreciably. 


Using Dental Floss 


Students should also be instructed 
in the correct use of dental floss. 

They are shown how it removes the 
stained adherent masses from the ap- 
proximal surfaces.* 


Rinsing 


with brush 
vigorously 


Following cleansing 
and floss, the student 
rinses the dislodged microbial 
masses from his mouth. The rins- 
ings are disposed of with paper cups, 
and the student examines his teeth 
with a mirror. Another application 
of fuchsin is made, and he reexamines 
his teeth to determine if any micro- 
cosm remains. This final check is im- 
portant, because the soluble fuchsin 
may have dissolved in mouth fluids 
during the cleansing procedure. 


Demonstrating Speed of Growth 


The entire process should be re- 
peated by each student the next day, 
either during classtime or at home. 
This will demonstrate that the mi- 
crobes grow back within 24 hours 
and visually prove the necessity for 
daily toothbrushing. 


Home Care 


The students are encouraged to 
practice effective toothbrushing at 
home, using the fuchsin occasion- 
ally as a check on effectiveness and 
as a guide to perfection of hygienic 
techniques. (Continued on page 40) 


44 pamphlet, How to Use Dental Floss, 
distributed by Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, may be used for 
study at home. 
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Are your teeth really clean? 


The disclosing solution lets you know. 


Teeth at the start of the experiment. They After use of the fuchsin solution, the micro- 
appear to be clean, but the microbial mass is cosm (the mass of microbial deposits) stains 
present. red and casily seen. 


Toothbrush bristles need to be directed care- Dental floss is used to remove the stained ad- 
fully to clean away all microcosm from the herent bacteria from the approximal surfaces 
edges of the gum. of the teeth. 


The teeth have now been thoroughly cleaned, Fuchsin solution has been reapplied as a check 
with recommended toothbrushing techniques, on the effectiveness of the cleaning technique. 
use of dental floss, and rinsing. No microcosm is present to take the stain. 
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How fast do microbes grow back? 
The disclosing solution visually demonstrates the need for 


frequent cleaning of tooth surfaces and gums. 


Repeated use of the fuchsin disclosing solution reveals the quan- 
tities of microcosm that grow back after various periods of time. 


One day’s growth of microcosms. 


Two days’ growth of microcosms. 


Three days’ growth of microcosms. 


Four days’ growth of microcosms. 


The illustrations on these two pages are 
published by permission and with the co 
operation of the Eastman Kodak Com 
pany. They originally appeared in an arti 
ele by Dr. Arnim in Dental Radiography 
and Photography (Vol. 32, No. 4, 1959). 
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The teacher should remind stu- 
dents that the most convenient time 
for systematic personal oral hygiene 
is just before bed time each night. 
All authorities agree that once a day 
is the minimum for effective person- 
al oral hygiene. Additional cleans- 
ing following meals is also advis- 
able, especially after sweet or sticky 
desserts. The dentist should be con- 
sulted at regular intervals as his 
help is necessary to guide the stu- 
dent to effective hygienic practices 
and to treat dental disease when it 
is present. 

Measuring Results 

During assigned class period, a 

month or so later, the disclosing solu- 


tion should be used again. Clean 
areas are shown as examples of 


Perry J. Sandell, M.Ed., is direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Dental Health 
Education of the American Dental 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. He 
served last year as chairman of the 
AAHPER Health Education Divi- 
sion’s Dental Health Section and is 
currently a member of the Board of 
Editors of the Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation. 


thorough, systematic technique. The 
places missed are revealed by the dis- 
closing solution. Each student meas- 
ures his own achievement by looking 
into a mirror. Brush and floss are 
used to clean the teeth again. The 
teacher gives help as needed. The 
etiologic role of bacteria, that is 
‘‘verms cause disease,’’ is explained 
again. Students are assured that 
with continued use of disclosing solu- 
tion as a check at home and with 
regular visits to the dentist for ad- 
vice and treatment, they will soon 
master an effective technique of per- 
sonal oral hygiene. 


The Student's Responsibility 


The student must understand that 
he is the only one who can prevent 
tooth decay and periodontal disease. 


Sumter S. Arnim, D.D.S., Ph.D., 
is professor of pathology and director 
of the Postgraduate School of Den- 
tistry, University of Texas Dental 
Branch, Houston, Texas. 

The material presented here is 
based on research by Dr. Arnim 
which was supported in part by U.S. 
Public Health Service Grant D-389 
and by the Procter and Gamble Re- 


He now knows that the dental micro- 
cosms are growing continuously in 
his mouth. He has learned by using 
the disclosing solution where they 
grow and how long they take to form 
in quantity. He now knows that they 
can and must be removed thoroughly, 
systematically, and effectively, or the 
organisms will accumulate in such 
large numbers that disease results. 
Responsibility for a clean and 
healthy mouth rests directly in the 
student’s hands once he acquires this 
knowledge, for he is the only person 
who can remove the microcosm daily. 
The simple scientific demonstrations 
will teach pupils to develop their 
own techniques for this purpose us- 
ing several or all of the generally ac- 
cepted hygienic measures of brush- 
ing, flossing, and rinsing. * 


search Grant. His technique for 
helping high school students under- 
stand why and how they should 
clean their teeth has been presented 
at several professional meetings. It 
was demonstrated for AAHPER 
members at the Dental Health Edu- 
cation Section meeting during the 
Miami Beach Convention in April 
1960. 


Additional copies of this special feature on dental 
health are available from AAHPER national headquar- 
ters office at $.25 each, postpaid. All orders must be 
accompanied by payment. Write for special quantity 
prices. Address inquiries to AAHPER-NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Gulick Award 


This award for distinguished service 
in physical education preserves for us 
the memory of one of our profession’s 
great leaders, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick. 


DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH, born in 
Moline, Illinois, matriculated at Smith 
College, receiving her B.A. degree in 
1916. After teaching for two years in 
Moline, she served her country during 
World War I as a member of the Smith 
Relief Unit at Grecourt, France, and in 
1921 joined the faculty of Smith Col- 
lege. She received the M.A. degree in 
1925 and the Ph.D. degree in 1930 at 
Coiumbia University. She taught a year 
at Skidmore College, after which she was 
recalled to her alma mater to become 
professor and director of physical edu- 
eation, a position from which she retired 
in June 1960. In 1956, Smith College 
recognized her outstanding service by 
granting her an honorary Se.D. degree. 
People in the profession have learned 
to depend upon Dr. Ainsworth for lead- 
ership and guidance in her own coun- 
try. Among the many offices she has 
held are presidencies of the National As- 
sociation of Directors of Physical Edu- 
eation for College Women (1937-41), 
the AAHPER Eastern District (1948- 
49), and the AAHPER (1950-51). 
The impact of her tremendous vitality, 
enthusiasm, and ability has also been felt 
far beyond the United States. Her in- 
terest in international relations was ap- 
parent very early in her career, and she 
has traveled widely and attended meet- 
ings in London, Copenhagen, Paris, 
Stockholm, Montevideo, Helsinki, Guate - 
mala, Ottawa, Rome, Melbourne, and 
Africa. Dr. Ainsworth organized many 
of these meetings, such as the First In- 
ternational Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation for Girls and Women, held at 
Copenhagen in 1949, and the Interna- 
tional Congress on the Essentials of 
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AAHPER HONORS 


Outstanding 
Contributions 


At the Miami Beach Convention, the Association recognized seven people 
whose professional careers have brilliantly advanced the threshold of knowl- 
edge and performance in our fields of education. Dorothy 8. Ainsworth 
recewed the Gulick Award; the Anderson Award went to Frances A. 
Hellebrandt and Howard A. Rusk; AAHPER Honor Awards were given to 
Anita Aldrich, Marion R. Broer, Ethel Martus, and Raymond A. Snyder. 


Physical Education 
for Youth, held in 
Connecticut in 
1954. She has 
chaired innumer- 
able international 
committees and has 
held offices in many 
international asso- 
ciations. She was 
one of the vice- 
presidents at the 
Dorothy S. UNESCO Confer- 
Ainsworth ence on the Con- 
tribution of Sports 
to the Improvement of Professional 
Abilities and to Cultural Development, 
at Helsinki in 1959. At present, she is 
president of the new International 
Council on Health, Physical Education, 
and Reereation of the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, which she was instru- 
mental in establishing. 

Her contributions to the literature of 
the field include a text dealing with the 
history of physical education and, in 
1955, a book on Basic Rhythms of which 
she was co-author. Individual Sports 
for Women, which she edited, was pub- 
lished in 1943 and has undergone two re- 
visions. 

Dr. Ainsworth is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Physical Eduea- 
tion and received the Honor Fellow 
Award of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Reere- 
ation in 1949. She was awarded a Gold 
Medal by the Ling Society of Sweden in 
1949 and the Medaille d’Or by the Min- 
istry of Education of France in 1953. 

Throughout her career, Dorothy Ains- 
worth has given untiringly of her bound- 
less energy, enthusiasm, and capabilities 
to the furtherance of international rela- 
tions and the profession of physical edu- 
cation. It is fitting that her deep devo- 
tion to this profession and her inspiring 
leadership are recognized this year. 


Anderson Award 


The William G. Anderson Award hon- 
ors the founder of our Association by 
recognizing each year nationally-known 
persons who best exemplify Dr. Ander- 
son’s philosophy of service to the pro- 
fession and to mankind. 


FRANCES A. HELLEBRANDT is pro- 
fessor of medicine and education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and is in charge 
of the Motor Learning Research Labo- 
ratory at that institution. Dr. Helle- 
brandt was born in Chicago, Illinois, and 
attended the University of Wisconsin 
where she studied physical education and 
medicine concurrently, receiving both 
the B.S. and M.D. degrees. After intern- 
ship at the State of Wisconsin General 
Hospital, she joined the faculty of the 
Medical School and assumed the respon- 
sibility for the exercise physiology labo- 
ratory established by Dr. Perey Dawson. 
While for many years Dr. Hellebrandt 
has been identified with the University 
of Wisconsin, she has also given notable 
service at other institutions. 

Dr. Hellebrandt has been active in nu- 
merous professional organizations in- 
cluding the American Physiological So- 
ciety, American Medical Association, 
Virginia Medical Society, and as Fellow 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. She is a member 
of Sigma Xi and the American Academy 
of Physical Edueation. 

Dr. Hellebrandt is well known to 
physical educators for her research and 
teaching in exercise physiology and mo- 
tor learning; for her instruction of 
professional students in the techniques 


Frances A. 
Hellebrandt Rusk 


Howard A. 
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of experimental research; and for her 
application of physical education prin- 
ciples in the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled. She has contributed to many pro- 
fessional journals on these subjects and 
has significantly influenced programs of 
health and physical education through- 
out the country. Dr. Hellebrandt has 
also developed many research books for 
test measurements. Dr. Hellebrandt is 
now directing a special research project 
at the University of Wisconsin for the 
National Society of Crippled Children 
and Adults, concerned with experiments 
on musele reaction. 


HOWARD A. RUSK, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Rehabili- 
tation and Physical Medicine, New York 
University College of Medicine, is wide- 
ly known for his great contributions in 
the tields of internal medicine and re- 
habilitation of the handicapped. Born 
in Missouri, he completed his under- 
eraduate work at the University of Mis- 
souri, and received his M.D. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. While 
practicing internal medicine in St. Louis, 
he was also on the faenlty of Washing- 
ton University and associate chief of 
staff of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

A noted writer and lecturer, Dr. Rusk 
has added several hundreds of articles 
and papers to the literature of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation. He has 
served on the editorial boards of the 
Journal of Chronic Diseases, Occupa- 
tional Medicine, and the Rehabilitation 
Section of Excerpta Medica and is now 
an associate editor of the New York 
Time S. 

Dr. Rusk has served as president of 
the World Rehabilitation Fund sinee it 
was organized in 1955. He has been ac- 
tive in the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples since 1948, and was 
president of its Eighth World Congress. 
He is a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine, 
and a Fellow of the New York Academy 
ot Medicine. 

Dr. Rusk has received many awards 
both in the United States and abroad. 
Ile was honored by the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Edueation in 1944 and 
given the American Design Award in the 
same year. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal in 1945 while act- 
ing as Chief of the Convaleseent Serv- 
ices Division of the Army Air Foree. He 
has been recognized by the Republies of 
Korea, Colombia, and Guatemala, and 
holds the French Legion of Honor. 

Dr. Rusk’s work has profoundly in- 
fluenced the areas of health, physical 
education, and recreation. His under- 
standing and support of the part the 
physical therapist, the physical educa- 
tor, the health educator, and the reerea- 
tion leader can play in helping the 
handicapped have been of great help 
and eneouragement. 
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Honor Award 


Honor Fellows of the Association are 
nominated by AAHPER members and 
selected by a standing committee. The 
persons selected must meet the qualifica- 
tions for the award as set up by the 
AAHPER (see page 37). 


ANITA ALDRICH, born in Elmo, Mis- 
souri, attended the Kansas City public 
schools. She received her B.S. degree 
from Northwest Missouri State College 
at Maryville, her M.A. degree from the 
University of Kansas City, and her 
Ed.D. degree from Pennsylvania State 
University. 

She began teaching in 1937 in Mis- 
souri, in King City and later in St. Jo- 
seph. Since 1943, she has served the 
Kansas City Public Schools as special 
assistant and supervisor of health and 
physical education—her present posi- 
tion. Under her supervision are 84 ele- 
mentary schools, 14 high schools, and a 
junior college. Dr. Aldrich has also been 
active in the administration of the city 
playground program of the Recreation 
Division of the Welfare Department of 
Kansas City. She has frequently assist- 
el with inservice workshops and, during 
the summer of 1959, was visiting profes- 
sor at Utah State University of Logan. 

A life member of AAHPER, Dr. Ald- 
rich was assistant convention manager 
of the 1958 Convention in Kansas City. 
In 1959, she served as chairman of the 
Elementary Section of AAHPER Health 
Education Division. She was chairman 
of the Planning Committee for the 1959 
National Conference on Fitness of Chil- 
dren of Elementary School Age. She has 
been president of the Central District 
and of the Missouri AHPER, and has 
served her state association as vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

She is co-author of the revised edition 
of Education through Physical Activi- 
ties and a contributor to Physical Edu- 
cation for High School Students. 

Dr. Aldrich holds memberships in the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, the 
Council of Administrative Women, the 
Kansas City Health and Physical Eduea- 
tion Club, the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce, Pi Lambda Theta, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 


MARION R. BROER received her B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1933 and in 1936. Her 
Ph.D. degree was granted at New York 
University in 1954, Dr. Broer’s profes- 
sional activity began with an instructor- 
ship in physieal education at Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, in the fall of 
1933. She also taught at the University 
of Colorado, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Bradford Junior College, and Smith 
College. After two years with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in India, she joined the 
staff of the University of Washington 
in 1947, where she is at present professor 
of physical education. 


A life member of AAHPER, Dr. 
Broer has made significant contributions 
to the work of the Association and the 
profession. She is chairman of the Re- 
search Section of AAHPER and has 
served on the AAHPER Editorial Com- 
mittee and as associate editor of JOH- 
PER and the Research Quarterly. She 
has been a member of the Research 
Council since 1954, acting on several 
committees during her tenure. She served 
as vice-president for physical education 
of the Northwest District in 1959-60. 

Dr. Broer has been equally active as a 
member of the National Association for 
Physical Edueation of College Women, 
having served as chairman of many com- 
mittees, as frequent workshop leader, 
and as consultant and adviser. She has 
presented her abundant research on fit- 
ness and movement education in numer- 
ous addresses, discussions, television pro- 
grams, and publications to the great en- 
richment of the profession. She is c¢o- 
author of Measuring Achievement in 
Physical Education and the Handbook of 
Marching Tactics. Her Efficiency of Hu- 
man Movement, just published, prom- 
ises to be a classic in this field. Dr. 
Broer has been one of the key persons 


AAHPER Honor 


Anita Aldrich Marion Broer 
in the fitness program in the State of 
Washington and it is largely due to her 
efforts that a suitable program for girls 
has been developed in the state. 


ETHEL MARTUS attended the public 
schools at Waterbury, Connecticut, the 
place of her birth. She received her A.B. 
degree from Pembroke College, Brown 
University, in 1929, and her M.S. from 
Wellesley College in 1931. Beginning 
her professional career in 1931 as in- 
structor in physical education at Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro, she is now, and 
has been since 1948, professor and head 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion there, 

Miss Martus has been active in her 
community in the areas of dance, recrea- 
tion, scouting, YWCA, camping, and 
publie school programs. In addition to 
her work in teaching and administration 
at college, she has assisted with many 
phases of extracurricular service, such 
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as the building program, and has acted 
as a class adviser, as a member of the 
Assembly Committee, and on various 
committees for selection of personnel. 

Long an active member of AAHPER 
and the Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, as well as of the state and dis- 
trict associations, she has been a mem- 
ber and chairman of many committees. 
An Honor Award recipient of the South- 
ern District, Miss Martus served on the 
Southern District Board of Directors, 
1957-60. She has been vice-president for 
physical education and president of the 
Southern District. 

Miss Martus has contributed to pro- 
fessional literature through her reports, 
explanations, and interpretations of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Although special author credit is 
not always cited, the work she has done 
on group publications has vastly en- 
riched the effectiveness of the profes- 
sion. She also contributed to JOHPER. 

At present she is serving a three-year 
term on the Advisory Committee of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. Related 
organizations of which Miss Martus is a 
member are the National Association for 


Award Fellows 


Ethel Martus R. A. Snyder 


Physical Education of College Women, 
and the National and North Carolina 
Edueation Associations. She is also a 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


RAYMOND A. SNYDER was born in 
Mansfield, Ohio, and attended the public 
schools there, receiving his B.S. degree 
from Ashland College in 1934. He com- 
pleted his M.A. degree at Ohio State 
University in 1936, 

Until 1942, Dr. Snyder served as di- 
rector of health and physical education 
in various Ohio publie schools, spending 
his summers on the staff of the Demon- 
stration School at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. In 1941-42, he was a teaching fel- 
low at Columbia University. After ex- 
tended service in the Navy, he taught at 
Willimantie State Teachers College in 
Connecticut and later at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. He re- 
ceived his Ed.D. degree from Columbia 
University in 1949. In 1950, he moved 
to the University of California, Los An- 
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geles, where he is now professor of phys- 
ical education. 

Dr. Snyder has given generously of 
his time to organizations within the pro- 
fession, having served on numerous state, 
district, and national committees. He has 
been a member and chairman of many 
committees within the Association and 
the profession, including research, mem- 
bership, and constitution committees. He 
has also participated in the committee 
work of special areas such as profession- 
al preparation and leadership and is well 
known for his contributions to teacher 
education. 


A frequent speaker and consultant at 
professional meetings, he is also a pro- 
lifie writer. He is the co-author of Pro- 


fessional Preparation in Health Educa- 


tion, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. He has contributed many articles 
to professional magazines and acted as 
state newsletter editor. 

Dr. Snyder is a life member of AAII- 
PER and a member of his state and dis- 
trict associations, of Kappa Delta Pi, 
Phi Epsilon Kappa, and Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. He is eurrently serving as president 
of the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Nominations for 1961 
AAHPER Awards Are 
Due November 15 


Three achievement awards, the high- 
est recognition bestowed by the Associa- 
tion, are presented each year to persons 
who have made exceptional contributions 
in the fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. The roster of 
those who have received the Luther 
Halsey Gulick Award, the William G. 
Anderson Service Award, and_ the 
AAHPER Honor Award includes the 
outstanding men and women in our pro- 
fession. The complete list of past award 
winners appears in the April 1960 
JOURNAL. 

AAHPER members who wish to nomi- 
nate candidates for these three awards 
should send the name and biography of 
each nominee to the committee member 
representing the district in which the 
nominee resides. All names submitted 
must be in the hands of committee mem- 
bers no later than November 15. Mem- 
bers of each award committee sponsor 
candidates for consideration by the total 
committee, which makes the final selec- 
tion. Qualifications for each award and 
committee membership are given here. 
AAHPER staff liaison for all three com- 
mittees is Ella H. Wright, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 


GULICK AWARD 

Each year, one person is selected to re- 
ceive the Luther Halsey Gulick Award for 
distinguished service in physical education. 
The qualifications have been kept very 
broad, so that anyone doing work in these 
fields at any level of teaching may be 
eligible. 

1. The eandidate should be one whose 
life and contributions have inspired youth 
to live vigorously, courageously, and fully 
so that they might be deemed fit to be free. 

2. The candidate should be at least 35 
years of age, whose contributions would 


be classified within the fields of health ed 

ucation, physical education, and recreation, 

although these are not set down as rigid 

necessities. 

Gulick Award Committee 

Eastern: George Makechnie, Sargent Col 
lege, Boston University, Boston, Massa 
chusetts, chairman (62) 

Central: Edwin R. Elbel, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence (61) 

Northwestern: Katharine Fox, University 
of Washington, Seattle (62) 

Southwest: Luell Weed Guthrie, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California (63 

Southern: Lynn McCraw, University of 
Texas, Austin (63) 

Midwest: Margaret Mordy, Ohio State 
University, Columbus (63) 


ANDERSON AWARD 


Persons outside the profession who have 
made significant contributions are honored 
by the William G. Anderson Service Award. 
The qualifications for the candidate are: 

1. The candidate should be at least 40 
years of age. 

2. The candidate should be one of hig) 
moral character whose contributions have 
most fully expressed the spirit of service 
which this award represents. 

3. Contributions made by the eandi 
date should be of such significance that 
they are recognized by the entire profes 
sion. 


Anderson Award Committee 

Central: Anita Aldrich, 1211 MeGee St., 
Kansas City, Missouri (63), chairman 

Southern: Helen Byington, 1300 Capital 
Ave., Houston, Texas (61) 

Midwest: George P. Farkas, 1644 Roose 
velt Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana (63 
Eastern: H. F. Kilander, New York Uni 

versity, New York, New York (62 
Northwest: Helen G. Smith, Washington 
State University, Pullman (61) 
Southwest: David P. Snyder, Public 
Schools, 1025 Second Ave,, Oakland 6, 
California (61) 


HONOR AWARD 


Outstanding AAHPER members, dis 
tinguished by their contributions to the 
profession, are selected to become Honor 
Award Fellows of the Association. The 
qualifications for the eandidate are listed 
below. 

Not all eandidates can be expected to 
meet all the criteria set forth, but the fol 
lowing serves as a guide. All information 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AAHPER TAKES A DECISIVE STEP TOWARD 


Professional 
Preparation 


ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER 


AAHPER Past-President 


HE MAJOR PROGRAMS of 
preparation in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation which are offered in more 
than 600 colleges and universities 
had their origin in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1861 at the Normal In- 
stitute of Physical Education. Dio 
Lewis was the founder of the pro- 
gram at the Normal Institute. It was 
of ten weeks’ duration. The only re- 
quirement for admission was the 
ability to pay the tuition fee of 
$75.00. The basis upon which the 
diploma was granted was faithful 
attendance. 

Since 1861 we have learned a great 
deal about professional education, 
not only in physical education but in 
health education and recreation as 
well. As a result of a century’s ex- 
perience, we now know what ade- 
quate undergraduate and graduate 
professional programs in our areas 
of education should be. We have had 
many committees working on various 
aspects of teacher education, and fre- 
quent conferences have been devoted 
to the problems in this area. As a 
result of all this experience, research 
and study standards have been de- 
veloped in various aspects of profes- 
sional preparation, such as selection 
and retention of students, curricu- 
lum, staff, facilities, and perform- 
ance in the field. 

Our problem as a profession is to 
obtain adherence to the standards 
which we know will assure well-pre- 
pared personnel. For many years 
we have tried to upgrade teacher ed- 


4 


ucation by acquainting those respon- 
sible for these programs with the 
desirable standards and procedures 
and urging and recommending their 
adoption. This approach has met 
with considerable success, and profes- 
sional preparation in many colleges 
and universities has improved sub- 
stantially in the past 15 years. 

However, despite all our efforts 
to encourage the adoption of estab- 
lished standards of professional 
preparation we know that these ef- 
forts have failed in an appreciable 
number of institutions. We have 
learned from experience that in some 
colleges and universities those con- 
cerned with teacher education in our 
areas are either not interested in do- 
ing a quality job or lack the re- 
sources for doing so. The question 
arises: what do we do in these in- 
stances? 

The answer to this question is that 
as a profession we must eliminate all 
substandard professional programs. 
Our profession, through its national, 
district, and state associations, has 
the obligation to society to ensure 
that every person serving as an edu- 
cator in our areas, in whatever ca- 
pacity, is highly competent. When- 
ever a weak, poorly prepared indi- 
vidual graduates into a profession, 


E as the accrediting organization 


a gnizes NCAT 
for teacher education in health education, physical education, 


that profession is damaged. When 
one contemplates the impact of an 
inadequately prepared health educa- 
tor, physical educator, or recreation 
leader upon the health, well-being, 
success, and happiness of each child 
and the influence which this even- 
tually has upon the community, 
state, and nation, it becomes clear 
why the profession must assume the 
responsibility of ensuring that our 
teacher education programs produce 
competent professional personnel. 

The method of accomplishing this 
objective has been revealed to us 
by many other professions. This has 
been done through the separate but 
related operations of accreditation 
and certification. Accreditation is 
the process established by a profes- 
sion by which a college or university 
or program of study is recognized as 
having met certain predetermined 
standards. A list of the institutions 
which have met the standards is 
then published periodically. In con- 
trast to accreditation, certification is 
the process of approving an individ- 
ual to perform certain functions, 
such as to practice a profession. Cer- 
tification is a licensing procedure 
and is a legal responsibility of gov- 
ernment performed for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

State education departments have 
certificated personnel in our areas 
of education for many years, but we 
have not had accredited professional 
programs except in several states. 
While certification has brought much 
progress in health education, physi- 
eal education, and recreation it has 
by no means solved all of our prob- 
lems. Acereditation is also neces- 
sary. It aids and abets certification. 
In fact, there is much support for 
the proposal that graduates from 
accredited programs should be auto- 
matically certificated. 

While many of our leaders have 
advocated some form of accredita- 
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tion for many years it has been only 
recently that the machinery for ac- 
complishing this objective has be- 
come available. The National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education is the agency through 
which professional programs may be 
accredited. It was organized in 1952 
and was made up of representatives 
from the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
National Council for Chief State 
School Officers, the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, and the 
National School Board Association. 
The NCATE began accrediting July 
1, 1954. 1t was finally approved by 
the National Commission on Acecredi- 
tiont on June 1, 1957, as the only 
national accrediting body for the 
field of teacher education. By 1959 
the NCATE listed, as accredited, 
nearly 350 institutions, which pre- 
pared 72 percent of the total num- 
ber of new teachers graduating that 
year. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators was the first 
department within the National Edu- 
cation Association to take advantage 
of the opportunity provided by 
NCATE to strengthen professional 
preparation. This was done by re- 
quiring that beginning on January 
1, 1964, all new members of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators shall submit evidence of 
successful completion of two years of 
graduate study in university pro- 
grams designed to prepare school ad- 
ministrators which have been ac- 
credited by NCATE. 

At the AAHPER 75th Anniver- 
sary Convention in Miami Beach, 
the Board of Directors gave serious 
consideration to measures which 
would improve professional educa- 
tion. This had been a problem for 
75 years and had always previously 
defied efforts to solve it. It was clear 


‘The National Commission on Accredit- 
ing is an organization representing seven 
college associations and was established for 
the purpose of coordinating al) accrediting 
agencies operating in institutions of higher 
learning. It has on its approved list of ac- 
crediting agencies the six regional accredit- 
ing associations and twenty-one profession- 
al accrediting associations of which the 
NCATE is one, 
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that it was the most important ob- 
stacle to be overcome if we were to 
improve our status and to accomplish 
our mission. Professional prepara- 
tion is at the very heart of a profes- 
sion. It molds the leadership, and 
everything which happens in a pro- 
fession stems from its leadership. In 
a very real sense everything good, 
bad, or indifferent within our areas 
can be traced back ultimately to our 
teacher education institutions. 


Steps to Raise the Profession 
Approved by AAHPER Delegates 


After much careful deliberation 
the Board of Directors took the most 
drastic action in its history insofar 
as professional education was con- 
cerned. It made the following recom- 
mendations to the Representative As- 
sembly, which subsequently ap- 
proved them: 


1. Recommend that the AAHPER ac- 
cept the NCATE as the accrediting or- 
ganization for teacher education in health 
education, physical education, and recre- 
ation. 


2. Recommend that the AAHPER 
recognize teacher education programs ap- 
proved by the NCATE. 


3. Recommend that state departments 
of education be urged to grant teacher 
certification after June 1, 1964, only to 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion graduates of institutions accredited 
by NCATE. 


4. Recommend to the National School 
Board Association that local school 
boards be urged to employ after June 1, 
1964, only health, physical education, and 
recreation graduates of institutions ac- 


credited by NCATE. 


5. Recommend to the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and 
other appropriate national education 
organizations, that only graduates of 


‘institutions aecredited by NCATE be 


employed as teachers of health, physical 
edueation, and recreation after June 1, 
1964. 


6. Recommend that membership in the 
AAHPER after June 1, 1964, be con- 
tingent upon the following clarifications : 

a. Beginning on June 1, 1964, all new 
professional members, fellow, life, and 
life fellow members of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation shall submit evidence of 
an earned bachelor’s degree or an ad- 


vanced degree, with a major, or minor, 
in one or more of the areas of concern 
to AAHPER as set forth in the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws. At least one degree 
shall be earned in this area of specializa- 
tion and granted by an NCATE ac- 
credited institution offering degrees in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Any person enrolled as a pro- 
fessional member, life member, fellow, 
or life fellow member of AAHPER on 
May 31, 1964, shall be permitted to re- 
tain his membership status. Any person 
who permits his membership to lapse for 
more than one year shall be required to 
meet the requirements stipulated for new 
members effective June 1, 1964. 

b. Student members shall be under- 
graduate students submitting evidence of 
enrollment in a professional major, or 
minor, in one or more of the areas of 
concern to AAHPER as set forth in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. Furthermore, 
beginning June 1, 1964, these students 
shall be enrolled in NCATE accredited 
institutions offering degrees in health, 
physical education and recreation. 

e. Persons applying for membership 
after June 1, 1964, who do not meet the 
above requirements may be designated 
as Associate Members. 


7. Urge that state associations con- 
sider restricting their new professional 
membership, after June 1, 1964, to grad- 
uates of institutions accredited in health, 
physical education, and recreation by 
NCATE. 

These recommendations are de- 
signed to bring about the elimination 
of the substandard professional pro- 
grams in our areas of education. The 
effective date of these recommenda- 
tions is sufficiently far in advance so 
that the professional personnel in in- 
stitutions who want to strengthen 
their program to the point where it 
meets desirable standards will have 
time to do so. If a program cannot 
be brought up to acceptable stand- 
ards by July 1, 1964, it should be 
discontinued. 

Much remains to be done before 
these recommendations can be im- 
plemented. Various details and pro- 
cedures will need to be worked out. 
Problems will be created which must 
be resolved. In order to consider 
every aspect of these impending de- 
velopments a national conference on 
professional education in our areas 
has been planned for December 1961 
or January 1962. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Dio Lewis based his “new gymnastics” on simple, light hand apparatus designed to develop 
both strength of muscle and agility, flexibility, and grace. The eccentric physical educa- 
tion pioneer claimed that dumbbell exercises also preserved a sinless nature. His imagi- 
tive influence on school physical education programs continued into the 20th century. 


Dio Lewis Retrospect 


es SUMMER OF 1960 marked 


the centenary of the introduction 
into the United States of the first 
popularly aecepted system of physi- 
eal education developed through 
American planning and _ initiative. 
On August 22, 1860, at the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction in Boston, 
Dr. Dio Lewis demonstrated his 
‘‘New Gymnasties.’’ It was based 
on use of simple, light, hand appara- 
tus, designed to develop among 
health seekers in general, and school 
children in particular, not only 
strength of muscle but also agility, 
flexiblity, and grace of bodily move- 
ment. The subsequent recognition of 
this plan of exercise provided its au- 
thor with a springboard to national 
attention and introduced one of the 
most interesting characters in the 
history of education in the United 
States. 

After having experimented for 
several months with a program in 
schools and state institutions around 
Boston, Dr. Lewis had long sought 


Dr. Riordan is associate professor 
in physical education and director of 
intramural sports. He also coaches 
the varsity tennis team. 
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WILLIAM G. RIORDAN 


Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 


an opportunity to promulgate his 
ideas on physical culture. His pres- 
ence at the Institute was especially 
well timed because the educational 
leaders attending this parley had 
come from all parts of the country 
searching for answers to the common 
problems besieging schoolmen in this 
period. Housing of pupils, teacher 
placement, and effective, basie cur- 
riculums were matters for discus- 
sion, but these educators also sought 
a practical program of physical edu- 
cation adaptable to the crowded 
schoolrooms of the day. In fact, the 
question for consideration by mem- 
bers of the Institute on this occasion 
was ‘‘Is it expedient to make Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastics a part of 
School Training?’ 

Dr. Lewis had come prepared to 
comment on this matter; invited by 
the moderator to describe his system, 
he called upon volunteers from the 
audience of teachers to participate 
in the exercises he advocated. Soon 
the voluble doctor had captured the 
enthusiasm of all present as his ‘‘ pu- 
pils’’ tossed beanbags in a variety 


of formations and then moved with 
precision to command in dumbbell 
and wand drills, all of which brought 
spontaneous applause from the in- 
terested spectators. 

The next day a special committee 
visited the gymnasium operated by 
Dr. Lewis to observe a demonstration 
of his complete program, which in- 
cluded over 200 different movements 
with bells, wands, Indian clubs, rings, 
beanbags, and free calisthenics, all 
accompanied by music. The demon- 
stration was so successful that mem- 
bers of the Institute passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that the system 
be adopted in all the schools of the 
nation. The New York Daily Trib- 
une reported: ‘‘There seems to be 
but one opinion of this simplest of 
all systems of gymnastics, and that 
is, nothing has before been present- 
ed which is at all comparable with 
it for adaptedness to the wants of 
our schools.”’ 


Teacher, Doctor, Traveler 

This approval of the ‘‘New Gym- 
nasties’’ in August 1860 and its gen- 
eral acceptance: by schools in the 
months that followed were rather in- 
credible. Dr. Lewis, at the age of 
37, had only limited expericuce in 
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physical education. Actually, until 
this time he had lead a somewhat ir- 
resolute life as he moved from one 
occupation to another. He had quit 
school as a youth of 12 to embark 
on a teaching career of his own. 
Large and mature, quick of mind, 
and with a photographic memory, 
Lewis conducted well-disciplined 
classes in the one-room schoolhouse 
of his home district. This fledgling 
educator, at the age of 18, traveled 
westward from his native New York 
State to northern Ohio where, with 
support of prominent citizens of Fre- 
mont, he opened a select school which 
was dedicated in his honor and with 
his baptismal name, the Dioclesian 
Institute. How Lewis managed to 
keep ahead of his pupils in Latin, 
Greek, algebra, and geometry is a 
matter of speculation, but he earned 
respect of the school’s patrons to the 
extent that some years later ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hayes com- 
mended the unique methods of in- 
struction which he employed. 

After about a year Lewis was com- 
pelled to resign this position because 
of an intestinal ailment, and he re- 
turned home to recuperate. Appar- 
cutly motivated by this illness he be- 
came a missionary for health and 
dedicated himself to the promotion 
of man’s physical welfare. For the 
next few years the struggling young 
schoolmaster studied medicine under 
established physicians and for a 
while attended the Medical Depart- 
ment of Harvard College, withdraw- 
ing from there for lack of funds. 
Lewis almost immediately began 
practice in medicine under the guid- 
ance of his family doctor. In these 
early years of his new career he be- 
came an adherent to homeopathy 
and began publication of a monthly 
periodical, The Homeopathist. In 


1851 his efforts in behalf of this area 
of medicine were recognized by the 
Homeopathic Hospital of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which conferred upon the med- 
ical publisher an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 

In the decade of the fifties, Dr. 
Lewis spent much of his time in 
travel. Although his grandfather 
had been a distiller for 40 years, the 
vacillating young doctor became an 
important figure in the temperance 
erusade as he temporarily deserted 
medicine to.travel on the lecture cir- 
cuit and speak against the use of al- 
eohol. In 1856 Lewis visited Europe 
to attend numerous clinics on physi- 
cal therapy, and here the seeds were 
nurtured for a career in physical 
education. On his return to the Unit- 
ed States he began the experiments 
which led to an eclectic system of 
physical training. 


Beanbags, Dumbbells, Wands 


Although Lewis borrowed materi- 
als from many sources, sometimes 
claiming them as his own, he was 
responsible for many novel practices. 
He designed the cireular 
rings used when two persons en- 
gaged in dual calisthenics of the re- 
sisting type, and he popularized the 
use of beanbags to develop hand and 
eye coordination. To encourage ex- 
ercise by the weak as well as the 
strong, the resourceful doctor substi- 
tuted wooden dumbbells for the 
heavier iron implements employed in 
the German system of physical exer- 
cise. The imaginative Lewis promot- 
ed calisthenics with wands, and he 
favored adoption of the gymnastic 
crown to improve balance and pos- 
tural habits. 

He emphasized that the first con- 
dition for a successful program in 
physical education was the inter- 


woouen 


The imaginative and resourceful Dio Lewis introduced a new kind 


of gymnastics to the American scene just 100 years ago. First with 


teacher training and a textbook of his own, pioneer in testing, archi- 


tect of equipment and gymnasiums, and crusader for health, he was 


also labeled a charlatan and a showman. Here are highlights from 


the career of this colorful and controversial figure from our past. 
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mingling of the sexes during exercise, 
preferably with musical accompani- 
ment. It was his strong conviction 
that by these means gymnastics 
would be not only socially enjoyable 
but also mentally satisfying. Mind- 
ful of the great need for expanded 
facilities, Lewis recommended that 
wherever possible gymnasiums and 
playgrounds should be a part of 
every school plant. The principal ad- 
vantage which appealed to adminis- 
trators, however, was the adaptabil- 
ity of the exercises to classrooms at 
a modest investment as contrasted 
with the costly hall which other sys- 
tems of exercise required. 


Teacher Trainer, Author, Crusader 

In order to capitalize on the in- 
terest of these educators and to fur- 
ther implement his program, Lewis 
opened the first teacher training in- 
stitution for physical education in 
the United States. The Normal Insti- 
tute of Physical Education which he 
organized at Boston in 1861 existed 
for almost a decade; it produced 
more than 400 teachers, who influ- 
enced the course of this subject for 
the next quarter century. 

Lewis’ boundless enthusiasm for 
his work made him a prclifie writer. 
In 1862 he published the first com- 
prehensive book on physical educa- 
tion written by an American.’ En- 
titled The New Gymnastics For Men, 
Women, and Children, its ten edi- 
tions had wide distribution through- 
out the United States and in many 
foreign countries. Nearly every edu- 
eational periodical of his day carried 
descriptions of this popular system 
of physical training. The energetic 
doctor, pursuing a labor of love, 
went on to introduce the first month- 
ly periodical in the United States 
devoted entirely to physical eduea- 
tion. He called it the Lewis New 
Gymnastics and Boston Journal of 
Physical Culture. 

As his reputation spread, Dr. Lew- 
is expounded his convictions on al- 
most every matter relating to health 
and to national affairs. He contin- 
ued his crusade for temperance and 
voiced sentiments against slavery. 
He criticized tight corsets and wasp- 
waisted women, blaming their many 
physical ills on these restrictive ap- 
plianeces. He made pronouncements 
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such as ‘‘one good toothpick is worth 
an armful of tooth brushes.’’ The 
loquacious doctor advocated that 
meats were the best nutrients for the 
brain but that pork produced no 
such nourishment. Although he pos- 
sessed a jolly, well-fed look, and 
weighed over 200 pounds he recom- 
mended that only two meals a day 
be eaten and that drinking of milk, 
especially for students, should be 
avoided. He was for digestion but 
opposed to food; he argued against 
tomatoes, tobacco, aleohol, and mince 
pie. He preferred square dancing to 
the ballroom type because the latter 
induced impure thoughts. The some- 
times eccentric doctor was so inter- 
ested in fresh air that he wore a top 
hat ventilated with 300 holes, and he 
claimed that one good bath in the 
sunshine was worth a dozen taken 
in the tub. He recommended that all 
homes should have a room where 
members of the family could work 
out. He wrote on everything from 
table manners to chastity and in re- 
gard to the latter suggested that 


dumbbell exercises preserved a sin- 
less nature. 

Some critics regarded Dr. Lewis 
as a charlatan; others considered 
him a showman rivaling his contem- 
porary, P. T. Barnum. Many au- 
thorities were more generous in their 
evaluations. President Charles C. 
Felton of Harvard College showed 
his support of Lewis by becoming 
the first president of the Normal In- 
stitute ; he also praised the spirome- 
ter invented by the doctor because 
it helped his asthma. In 1863 Henry 
Barnard, editor of the American 
Journal of Education, commented 
that ‘‘No man in our time in the de- 
partment of physical training has 
made his mark so palpably and so 
persistently as Dr. Dio Lewis.’’ In 
1894 James C. Boykin, government 
historian on physical training, said 
of Lewis: ‘‘He gave gymnastics a 
greater impulse than any man before 
him had done.’’ Three decades later 
Thomas Woody, authority on the his- 
tory of education, referred to the 
work of Lewis as ‘‘epoch making.”’ 


Had not the Civil War intervened 
with its practical enthusiasm for 
military drill and cadet corps among 
children of school age, the Dio Lewis 
system of gymnastics probably would 
have had a more lasting imprint on 
American physical education. As it 
was, the relics to be found in the 
wooden dumbbells, Indian clubs, and 
beanbag games which characterized 
many school programs at the turn 
of the century, gave evidence of the 
Lewis influence. 

The personal contribution of Dio 
Lewis to physical education has sel- 
dom been matched in American edu- 
cation. First with teacher training, 
a textbook of his own, and periodi- 
cals promoting a program on a na- 
tional seale, architect of equipment 
and gymnasiums, pioneer in testing 
and measurement, and crusader for 
health—these achievements are testi- 
mony to the ‘‘ perfect perambulating 
galvanic battery of energy and en- 
thusiasm’’ who in the adolescent 
days of physical education in Amer- 
ica so dominated the scene. * 


we offer you... 


Nylon racing suits for both 
men and women and boys and 
girls... These styles are tops for 
all competitive purposes — and in . 


many cases are used for regular ~~ 


classes as well. 


The material—knitted of 100% 
nylon yarn—does not absorb water 
readily and dries before you know 
it. It is light in weight and yet 
not transparent. 
Sturdy construction and careful 
reinforcement at all points of 
strain have made these suits 
favorites with swimming 
instructors. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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White House Conference 


(Continued from page 29) 


tion to the control of diseases asso- 
ciated with aging. 


Federal Council on Aging 


To coordinate federal efforts to 
meet the growing problems of the 
aging the President in April 1956 
established the Federal Council on 
Aging, with representation from de- 
partments and agencies concerned 
with programs for older persons. 
The purpose of the Council is coordi- 
nation of policy development and 
planning and programing toward 
equitable employment opportunities, 
economie security, improved health, 
suitable living arrangements, and 
increased civil and social participa- 
tion for older people. The Federal 
Council, recognizing the primary re- 
sponsibility of states and commu- 
nities, has encouraged the establish- 
ment of state agencies concerned 


with the problems of the aging. A 
Federal-State Conference on Aging 
was held in 1956 to stimulate state 
organization and planning. The Fed- 
eral Council also works with various 
voluntary groups, professional and 
philanthropic, to promote increased 
awareness of the problems of the 
aged among nongovernmental organ- 
izations. 


Special Staff on Aging 

Within the Office of the Secretary 
of the U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is the Spe- 
cial Staff on Aging. This special 
staff undertakes to keep informed 
on the major advances in the field of 
gerontology, advises the secretary 
on policy development, provides a 
facility for coordinating activities 
within the department and between 
the department and other federal 
departments and agencies, serves as 
a national information clearing 
house, and maintains liaison with 
publie and private agencies at inter- 


national, national, regional, and state 
levels. 

As part of its function, the Special 
Staff on Aging publishes a monthly 
bulletin, Aging, which shares infor- 
mation about programs, activities, 
and publications for the aged as pro- 
vided by voluntary organizations 
and state and federal governments. 
Subseriptions ($1.00 for 12 issues) 
may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Inquiries about the problems of 
our older population should be ad- 
dressed to the Director, Special Staff 
on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. For additional infor- 
mation about the White House Con- 
ference on Aging write to Robert 
W. Kean, Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Committee, White House Con- 
ference on Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. * 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI + San Jose, Calif. » Passaic, N.J. 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


“Maintaineer®" in your area 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
—also for tips on preparation 


Ask the Hillyard 


for dances, etc. He's 


“On Your Stef 

Not Your Payroll.” 

Address 
City 


ready for all activities 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 
highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industriai 
and college gyms that support heaviest 
schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 
ordinary finishes. No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
like a china plate for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 

(CD Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor. 

CD Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me. 
No obligation! 


Institution... 


.... State 
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more than 


300,000 


COPIES SOLD 


in 10 editions 
that have kept 
abreast of changing 


concepts in this field 


PROOF THAT 
the 11th edition of 


PERSONAL AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By Clair E. Turner, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H. 


Is the Most Teachable and Scientifically 
Up to Date Health Text You Can Choose 


Rarely have we experienced such immediate, unanimous and enthusiastic approval of a 
textbook as we did for the llth edition of Dr. C. E. Turner’s PERSONAL AND COM- 
MUNITY HEALTH. More students are now using the completely redesigned 11th 
edition of this text than ever before. As you examine this new edition and consider it 
for your classes, take note not only of the many obvious changes—a new four color cover, 
new page size, more readable typography and additional illustrations—but that the new 
PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH can help you to present an up-to-date cours? 
truly worthy of college level study. This well-written textbook goes beyond superficial 
reviewing of previously learned “health habits” and presents the basic biological and social 
information upon which the student can build a present program of hygienic living for 
himself and a future program of healthful living with his family and his community. Take 
note too, of a few of its important teaching aids: 


New material on current health hazards and modern principles of hygienic living 

e The book is adaptable to any college or junior college curriculum 

e New 8-page colored Trans-Vision Insert of the human torso gives students clearer 
understanding of the relative positions of all vital organs and body structures 

e Free 48-page teacher’s Test Manual with alternate teaching methods. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of Public Health Emeritus, Massachusetts Insti u‘e 
of Technology. 1959, 11th edition, 446 pages, 634” x 934”, 175 illustrations and a Trans-Vision Insert of 
the Anatomy of the Torso. Price, $5.50. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Nominations for Awards 


(Continued from page 43) 
concerning a nominee will be considered by 
committee members. 

1. The candidate must be a member 
of the AAHPER (former members who 
have retired from professional work ex- 
cepted). 

2. The candidate should be at least 40 
years of age. 

3. Preparation: At least Master’s de 
gree or equivalent in study. 

4. Experience: At least 10 years’ ex- 
perience as teacher, supervisor, director, or 
combination of same in field of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

5. Service: Contribution should have 
been rendered (a) primarily through the 
Association and be in the nature of plus 
service, or (b) through distinctive leader- 
ship of a pioneer type, or (¢c) meritorious 
service to our profession through allied 
fields of science and education. 

6. Fine moral character. 

7. In addition to the above, the can- 
didate must qualify in at least five of the 
following as evidence of leadership. 

a. An elected office holder in the na- 
tional association (ineluding vice-presi- 
dents of divisions and members-at-large ). 

b. President of a district association. 

e. Chairman of a section in the nation- 
al or district association. 

d. President of College Physieal Edu- 
cation Association. 

e. President of National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women. 

f. President of a state association for 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

g. Chairman of a committee of the 
AAHPER (not booklet). 

h. Committee work over period of three 
or more years with local, district, or nation- 
al organization, either in the AAHPER, 
promoting AAHPER, or affiliated with it. 

i. Twenty or more addresses before edu 
cational groups, at conventions, assemblies, 
luncheon meetings, radio presentations, and 
such other meetings held in the interest and 
promotion of physical edueation, health 
education, and recreation. 

j. Articles for handbooks, newspapers, 
magazines not covered below. 

k. Systematic research which has helped 
advance the profession. 

1. Author or co-author of one or more 
books on physical education, health educa 
tion, or recreation. 

m. Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of na- 
tional scope or brought out in monograph. 

n. An outstanding, original contribu- 
tion to the profession which has affected 
its philosophy or practices, not included in 
the above. 


Honor Awards Committee 

Eastern: Catherine Allen, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Massachusetts (62) 

Northwest: Marion Broer, University of 
Washington, Seattle (63) 

Midwest: Frances Cumbee, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6 (63) 

Southwest; Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 24 (62) 

Southern: Charles Spencer, State Dept. of 
Publie Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina (61) 

Central: John Van Why, State University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion (61) 
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Write directly to publisher for information 


GENERAL INTEREST 


Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States. Malcolm S. Knowles, edi- 
tor. Chieago 11, Ill.: Adult Education 
Association, 743 North Wabash Ave. 
1960. 624 p. $7.50. The first portion of 
this book is devoted to the historical de- 
velopment and the function and place of 
adult education in American society. 
Common concerns of adult educators, 
such as institutional programs aud re- 
sources, program areas in adult educa- 
tion, and the future of adult education 
in America, are then discussed. National 
organizations, associations, and agencies 
in adult edueation are presented. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Physical Education for Today’s Boys and 
Girls. Gladys Andrews, Jeanette Saur- 
born, and Elsa Schneider. Boston 11, 
Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, Ine., 150 Tre- 
mont St. 1960. 431 pages. $6.75. The 
first part of this text is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of movement as the foundation 
of physical education and points out 
some of the social conditions that affect 
the physical opportunities of children. 
Characteristies of children are described 
and an overview of the program based 
on the developing characteristics and 
the needs and interests of boys and girls 
is presented. Part two presents move- 
ment experiences in physical education 
and part three discusses various ways of 
improving physical education in ele- 
mentary schools. Photographs and line 
drawings illustrate the text and an ex- 
tensive bibliography is ineluded. The 
book will be especially useful to class- 
room teachers, specialists in elementary 
school physical edueation, and college 
students who are preparing to become 
teachers of physical education. 


BOOK LISTINGS 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
Research ~— to Mentally Retarded 
Children. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Ww elfare. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1960. 
35¢. Contains list of 458 research pro- 
jects relating to mentally retarded chil- 
dren reported to the Children’s Bureau. 
The Arthritis Hoax. Prepared in coop- 
eration with the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation. New York 16: Publie 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 
1960. 19 p. 25¢. 
Cigarettes and Health. Pat Me(rady. 
New York 16: Publie Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 1960. 20 p. 25¢. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Jobs and Futures in Mental Health Work. 
Elizabeth Ogg. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 
1960. 28 p. 25¢ 
Private Nursing Homes. 
New York 16: Publie Affairs Commut- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 1960. 20 p. 25¢ 
Blindness—Ability, Not Disability. Max- 
ine Wood. New York 16: Publie Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St. 
1960. 28 p. 25¢. 

Focus on Teenage Food Habits. Irene H. 
Wolgamot. New Brunswick, N. J.: Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University. 1960. 

Your Food Choices for Good Looks and 
Pep. Irene H. Wolgamot. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University. 
1960. 

Disaster Protection Handbook for School 
Administrators. American Association of 
School Administrators. Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Office of Civil Defense, U. S. 
Federal Government. 1959. 40 p. Free. 
Anatomy and Physiology Applied for 
Orthopaedic Nurses. Joyce W. Rowe and 
Victor H. Wheble. Baltimore 2, Md.: 
Williams and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal 
Ave. 1959. 684 p. $8.00. 

Student Financial Aid. Womer D. Bab- 
bidge, Jr. Washington 9, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance ‘jation, 
1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 1960. 
56 p. $1.50. 

Volunteer Leadership in Cooperative Hous- 
ing. Clara Fox. New York 19: Play 
Schools Association, 120 West 57th 
Street. 1960. 56 p. 75¢. 

1 Want To Be a Dentist. Carla Greene. 
Chieago 7: Childrens’ Press, Inc., Jack- 
son Blvd. and Racine Ave. 1960. 29 p. 
Illus. $2.00. 


Ogden Greeley. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
and ATHLETICS 


An Introduction to Physical Education. 
Eugene W. Nixon and Frederick W. 
Cozens. 5th edition. Revised by John 
E. Nixon and Florence 8. Frederickson. 
Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., 
W. Washington Square. 1959. 287 p. 
$4.25. 

Kinesiology. Katherine F. Wells. Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 
West Washington Square. 1960. 515 p. 
Ilus. $5.75. 

The Story of Tennis. Lord Aberdare. 
Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stanley 
Paul & Co., Ltd., London. 1960. 180 p. 
Tilus. $5.75. 


Learning About Role-Playing for Children 
and Teachers. Hildred Nichols and Lois 
Williams. Washington 16, D. C.: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. 
1960. 40 p. Illus. 75¢. 

A Football Scouting Workbook. 

hart and Homer Allen. Cincinnati 2: 
Tri-State Offset Co. 1960. 50 p. Dia- 
grams. $1.50. 

Best Sports Stories, 1960. Irving T. 
Marsh and Edward Ehre, editors. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th 
Ave. 1960. 335 p. Illus. $3.95. 

The 4-Minute Smiler: The Derek Ibbotson 
Story. Terry O’Connor. Distributed by 
SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for Stanley Paul, London. 1960. 
175 p. Illus. $4.50. 

Training for Soccer. Walter Winterhot- 
tom. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Wil- 
liam Heinemann Ltd., London. 1960. 
p. Illus. $5.00. 

An Outline for the Young Rider. Thistle 
Galbraith. Distributed by SportShelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for 
Country Life Limited, London. 1960. 
96 p. Illus. $3.25. 

Equitation. 2nd edition. Henry Wyn- 
malen. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Coun- 
try Life Limited, London. 1960. 198 p. 
Illus. $6.75. 


Joe Dien- 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 

Ready Now, the new republished edition of PRIN 
CIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF SUPDPRVISION 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. This book by Profes 
sor Jumes H. Humphrey of University of Maryland 
and Dr. Leslie W. Irwin of Boston University is an 
authoritative presentation of all phases of the super- 
visory program in physical education 


It fulfills the urgent need of supervisory back 
ground needed in the rapid growth and expansion of 
health physical education recreation anc safety 
programs in our schools and colleges 


Varie! activities necessary for a smooth running 
physica! education program are thoroughly discussed 
PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF SUPER 
VISION IN PHYSICAL BDUCATION will be ex 
tremely useful in fulfilling the following purp 
your physical education program: a.) as a textbook 
for undergraduates and graduate courses having im 
plication for supervisory aspects of physical educa 
tion. b.) as a reference for supervisors in service 
c.) as a reference for school administrators who wish 
to improve existing physical educati programs 
d.) as a reference for teachers who wish to obtain 
a better understanding of their responsibilities 
supervisory programs 


The authors have drawn upon their own supervisory 
experiences in physical education at all grade levels 
from the elementary school through the university 
They conducted numerous surveys bearing on variou 
problems of supervision in physical education and 
made an extensive two year study of the funct 
of personnel in charge of school physical education 
programs 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF SI ee ER 
VISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ores 
thorough analysis of the role of the 
physical education. This valuable book has { 52 | a 8 
is beautifully cloth bound and se!ls fe 
us a card and we'll be happy to s« 
completely describing this book 
examination copy on approval if you wish 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 


SPEED-A-WAY 


A New Game for Boys and Girls 
Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.25 

SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 


ifs for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
pyramids and stunts 
self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 


free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 


1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


... it is a valuable tool for the teacher of 
wide experience as well as the novice . . . 
M. L. Leahy, Elementary Supv. 
Board of Education, West Orange, N. J. 


TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK 
No. 1—Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COM- 
PLETE study, analysis, history and method 
for the grade school teacher. Rhythms, Song 
Plays, Play-Party Games, Folk and Square 
Dances, Etc. with background, teaching sug- 
gestions. This outstanding book, already 
adopted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as a basic 

text by teacher training institutions. 
Order by Mail, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 
1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


PRICE REDUCTION! 

Liselott Diem, WHO CAN (Translation and 
Introduction by Arthur H Steinhaus), Wil- 
helm Limpert, Frankfort a.M., Germany, 48 
pages, 160 illustrations, 2nd printing 

now only $1.10 
Order from: Mrs. Gretel Dunsing, 
George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


Quantity discount Trade discount 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
Phila. 26, Penna. 


6319 N. 6th St. 
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Fencing. Know the Game Series. Roger 
Crosnier, editor. Distributed by Sport- 
Shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y., 
for Watmoughs Limited, London. 1960. 
32 p. 75¢. 

Soccer Coaching. 2nd revised edition. 
Walter Winterbottom. Distributed by 
SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., for The Naldrett Press Ltd. in as- 
sociation with The World’s Work, Ltd., 
Kingswood, Surrey. 1960. 247 p. Dia- 
grams. $4.25. 

Lawn Tennis: Group Teaching. Major T. 
Moss. Distributed by Sport Shelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for the 
author. 1960. 11 p. $1.25. 

Sport for Fun: a Quiz Book. Peter Car- 
penter. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Hutch- 
inson & Co., London. 1960. 165 p. $2.75. 
Baseball's Unforgettable Games. Joe 
Reichler and Ben Olan. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1960. 
362 p. Illus. $5.50. 

The Go-Go Chicago White Sox. Dave Con- 
don. New York 19: Coward-McCann 
Sports Library, 2 West 45th St. 1960. 
220 p. Illus. $3.95. 

Athletic Handbook. 9th edition. Nation- 
al Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Canada. Toronto: the 
Council, 15 Spadina Rd. 1960. 277 p. 
Tilus. $1.50. 

White-Water Sport. Peter Dwight Whit- 
ney. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
15 E. 26th St. 1960. 120 p. Illus. $4.00. 
A Manual of Bandaging, Strapping, and 
Splinting. 3rd edition. Augustus Thorn- 
dike. Philadelphia 6, Pa.: Lea & Febi- 
ger, 600 South Washington Square. 1959. 
Illus. $2.75. 

Physica! Education Activities for First 
Grade. Bulletin No. 6. Santa Fe, New 
Mexico: Division of Health, Physical 
Edueation, Recreation, State Dept. of 
Education. 1959. 58 p. 

The Horse Book. John Rendel. New York 
17: Arco Publishing Company, Ine., 480 
Lexington Ave. 1960. 144 p. Illus, 
$2.50. 

Foundations of Physical Education. Charles 
A. Bucher. 3rd edition. St. Louis 3, 
Mo.: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd. 1960. 501 p. Illus. $6.00. 
Champion Cheers. Lawrence R. Herki- 
mer. Dallas 30, Texas: National Cheer- 
leaders Association, 11766 Valley Dale 
Drive. 1959. 103 p. $1.00. 

Organizing and Conducting Intramurals, 
Play Days, and Sports Days. California 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Pasadena 2, Calif. : 
Vroman’s, 367 S. Pasadena Ave. 1960. 
$2.50. 


RECREATION 


and 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Bookbinding Made Easy. L. M. Kline- 
felter. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1960. 86 p. Illus. 
$3.00. 


Creative Leathercraft. (rete Petersen. 
New York 16: Sterling Publishing Co., 
Ine., 419 - 4th Ave. 1960. 12 p. Illus. 
$2.95. 

Children’s Rooms & Play Yards. Editors 
of Sunset Books and Sunset Magazine. 
Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Book Co. 1960. 
96 p. Illus. $1.75. 

Freehand Lettering. HH. Wilmont Rich- 
ardson. New York 16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Co., Ine., 419 - 4th Ave. 1960. 112 p. 
Illus. $4.95. 

Full of Wonder. Ann Kirn. Cleveland 2: 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St. 1960. 28 p. Illus. $2.75. 

The True Book of Animal Homes. [\la 
Podendorf. Chieago 7: Childrens’ Press, 
Ine., Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave. 
1960. 48 p. Illus. $2.00. 

The True Book of Plant Experiments. I)\a 
Podendorf. Chieago 7: Childrens’ Press, 
Ine., Jackson Blvd. and Raeine Ave. 
1960. 48 p. Tilus. $2.00, 

Boy's Book of Turtles & Lizards. Percy 
A. Morris. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1959, 229 p. $4.50. 
Adventures with Scissors and Paper. Edith 
C. Becker. Seranton 15, Pa.: Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave. 
1959. 116 p. Illus. $6.50. 

Print Making with a Spoon. Norman Gor- 
baty. New York 22: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 430 Park Ave. 1960. 68 p. 
Illus, $3.95. 

State Park Statistics—1959. National 
Park Service. Washington 25, D. C.: 
National Park Service, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 1960. 36 p. 
Jogos Para Recreagao. (Portuguese) Ethel 
Bauzer Medeiros. Rio De Janeiro, Bra- 
zil: Ministry of Education and Culture. 
1959. 763 p. 

Nature Is Your Guide. Harold Gatty. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
4th Ave. 1958. 287 p. Illus. $4.95. 

A Beginner's Guide to the Skies. R. New- 
ton and Margaret Mayall. New York 16: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave. 
1960. 184 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Tackle Climbing This Way. John Disley. 
Distributed by ,SportShelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stanley 
Paul, London. 1960. 127 p. Illus. $3.25. 
Tackle Riding This Way. Lt. Col. C. E. G. 
Hope. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stan- 
ley Paul, London. 1960, 126 p. Illus. 
$3.25. 

Tackle Sailing This Way. Christopher 
Dawson. Distributed by SportShelf, P.O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stan- 
ley Paul, London. 1960. 128 p. Illus. 
$3.25. 

Tackle Croquet This Way. FB. P. C. Cot- 
ter. Distributed by SportShelf, P. 0. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stan- 
ley Paul & Co., Ltd., London. 1960. 
124 p. Illus. $3.75. 

Family Camping Directory, 1960-61. New 
York 10: Grosset & Dunlap Ine., 1107 
Broadway. $2.00. 
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Books on Recreation . . . 
DANCE A WHILE 


Jane Harris, Anne Pittman and Marlys S. Waller 
This book provides “how to information” for students and 


teachers. It includes a list of music for accompaniment and 
a glossary of dance terms. Available now. $3.50 


TEACHING OF TENNIS FOR SCHOOL 

AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Eloise Jaeger and Harry Leighton 

The authors describe exercises, strokes and action with empha- 
sis placed on group motivation and the problems and situa- 
tions encountered by teachers. Available now. $3.25 
GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL GRADES 

Hazel A. Richardson 

Contains 137 games suited for teaching in the elementary 
grades, All are classified by grade and indexed for playground, 
gymnasium and classroom. Available now. $2.50 

GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

Hazel A. Richardson 

This file includes descriptions of 171 games for teenagers. 


Games are primarily active and do not require elaborate equip- 
ment. Available now. $2.75 


order from 
BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
426 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


GYM SUL 


Action-tested suits in santor 
ized, washable, colorfast 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too 
for quick team identification 


Write for free 
gym suit circulor 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION. 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
skirts, 
Vests, pat kets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
illustrated 


selection 


— all with the ae- 
cent on color! 
Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Marquette — Fond du Lac, Wis. 


91 years of great football in the only 
complete record book ever assembled! 


The Ronald 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF FOOTBALL 


By Harold “Spike” Claassen, 
with Steve Boda, Jr. 


College football—pro football—high school 
football—all the glorious history, the records 
and statistics of the game now packed be- 
tween the covers of the greatest football fact 
book of them all! Ten years in the compiling, 
this giant encyclopedia includes every game 
from Rutgers-Princeton in 1869 right up to 
and including the 1959 season. Foreword by 
Red Grange. 840 pp. $7.50 


Take Your Pick from the 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More than 100 Titles 
A Book for Every Sport and Activity! 


Football — 
() Offensive Football. Jordan Oliver 
(] Fundamental Football. James "Gib" Holgate 
[) Football Techniques Illustrated. Jim Moore 
() Winning Football Plays. Dave Camerer 
C) Football. W. Glenn Killinger 
C) Touch Football. John J. Grombach 


Basketball — 
] The Bee-Norton Basketball Series, 
Clair Bee & Ken Norton 5 Volumes: $14.95 
[) The Science of Coaching, 2nd Ed. $2.95 
[) Basketball Fundamentals and Techniques, 
2nd Ed. 
[) Individual and Team Basketball Drills, 
2nd Ed. 
[] Man-to-Man Defense and Attack, 2nd Ed. 
[] Zone Defense and Attack, 2nd Ed. 
Basketball Techniques Illustrated. 
“Fordy" Anderson 
C] Basketball For Girls, Rev. Ed. 
Wilhelmine E. Meissner & Elizabeth Yeend Meyers $2.95 


$2.95 


$2.95 
$2.95 
$2.95 


$2.95 


Swimming, Hockey, Volleyball — 
(] Learning To Swim Is Fun. 
Jack Ryan & Marilyn Ryan 
[) Swimming. Robert J. H. Kiphuth 


() Synchronized Swimming. 2nd Ed. 
Fern Yates and Theresa W. Anderson 


Springboard Diving. Phil Moriarty 
C] lee Hockey. 2nd Ed. Eddie Jeremiah 
(1 Volleyball. 2nd Ed. Robert E. Laveaga 
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Recreational Status 


the capacity and opportunity to 
profit from a life-long education 
founded on democratic principle; 
and adventure—such values would 


(Continued from page 27) 


If we can encourage people to test 


in any sort of organized way. They 
may say that they want ‘‘happi- 
ness’’ or ‘‘suecess,’’ but beyond that 
most people find it difficult to break 
down these vague terms into their 
basic components. 

There are some values or goals 
which we might be willing to accept 
tentatively, realizing that they may 
emanate from basic personality 
needs. Sound health; a_ religious 
faith, no matter how interpreted; 
knowledge about life’s many phases ; 
recognition; creativity; pleasure 
from broad and specifie participa- 
tion; desirable personality traits; 


themselves with this and other sim- 
ple means of evaluation, it may be 
possible to unsettle them a bit so that 
they will think about what it is they 
want out of life. Too often people 
have not thought this most impor- 
tant matter through for themselves 


assist materially in man’s quest for 
happy and fruitful living. Posses- 
sion of these would help nearly all 
people achieve normality, integrity, 


and a balance in social living. 


If recreation can help in the 


achievement of many of these values, 
do we not have a challenge to propa- 
gandize and to unsettle people psy- 
chologically so that a new adjust- 
ment may help them to face a longer 
life and automation? It may be pos- 
sible to urge people in the middle 
years all across the country to con- 
sider their present status according 
tc this and other tests. Then in small 
discussion groups we may be able 
to encourage men and women to talk 
about the values which they want 
out of life. Perhaps in this way we 
may all learn to use our leisure more 
wisely to promote a finer world in 
which to live. * 
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fun for folk dancing in 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO: 
LABORATORIES FOR DANCE 


NANCY SMITH 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 


There is a classic cleavage, long es- 
tablished by tradition and the habit of 
generalization, between the “thinker” and 
the “doer.” This dichotomy is a valid 
one when manifested in its extremes. 
The dance majors described in Charlotte 
Irey’s “Letter” in last month’s column 
were probably rebelling with justifica- 
tion. The extreme intellectual approach 
which rationalizes dance out of its kines- 
thetic content is as prevalent a mistake 
as that of the dancer who remains so in- 
volved in her introspective dance experi- 
ence that she can never objectify its 
values into a rational, communicative 
concept. 

The dance majors whom Mrs. rey en- 
countered dropped their major course of 
study because there was not enough 
dancing in the dance major program. 
This is an important and alarming symp- 
tom in dance education. Equally distres- 
sing is the inarticulateness, the lack of 
cogent practical and theoretical knowl- 
edges, characteristic of some dance edu- 
eators. The very term education implies, 
when dissected semantically, a leading 
out of, a form of guidance. And guid- 
ance is impossible without the mastery 
of certain tools of rather precise com- 
munication. 


Remember to Dance 


The danger lies in the tendency to be- 
come so involved in the intellectual ac- 
quisition of these tools that one loses 
intimate relationship to the subject mat- 


ter itself. Having spent the past year 
and a half doing graduate work on the 
doctoral level in dance and related arts, 
this writer has become very aware of the 
dangerous gap between the library and 
the studio. Fortunately, the exciting re- 
lationships between the two laboratories 
have also become apparent. It is amaz- 
ing how easy it is to begin “talking a 
dance,” “writing a dance,” and at the 
same time forgetting how to dance. This 
alienation is legitimate for the dance 
critic perhaps; indeed, it may aid him in 


REMINDER 


Information for Dance Directory 
The present Dance Directory, 1958-59 is 
now being revised. Information concerning 
dance programs in colleges and universities 
should be submitted at once. Send infor- 
mation to Mildred Spiesman, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing 67, New York. 
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the maintenance of necessary clinical ob- 
jectivity. But it is well nigh fatal for the 
educator. 

What then must the teacher engaged 
in dance research do to maintain her 
first-hand kinship with her subject mat- 
ter? Above all, she must maintain a 
vigilant awareness that education, wheth- 
er experienced at the card catalog or at 
the barre, is primarily an attempt to do 
three things: recognize, synthesize, and 
organize. She must recognize similarities 
and differences among the many various 
experiences she encounters. She then 
must synthesize them by pulling the 
threads together to make a new fabric, a 
concept. Finally she organizes these con- 
cepts into a tentative framework, a 
theory. 


Organization and Assimilation 

Her dance ideas should always be on 
the level of theory—both practical and 
speculative theory—never on the level 
of absolute law. Education is, after all, 
simply an attempt to organize our ex- 
periences into some handy framework 
that can be comprehended by human in- 
telligence. In our beginning composition 
studies, we teach this principle of or- 
ganization; we isolate experiences in 
space, time, and symbolic gesture and 
guide our students in organizing or com 
posing them into framework or form. In 


‘the pursuit of studies in dance history. 


dance theory, and aesthetics we attempt 
to achieve the same kind of organization, 
by means of which we assimilate the 
experiences of others, the experiences of 
the past. 

There is always at least one ingredient 
that seems to defy rigid classification. It 
is a nebulous, magic quality that makes 
one composition stand out among the 
others in a class as being what we call 
original. It is the quality that makes 
us sit up and take notice of one student’s 
pavan after having seen a hundred pav- 
ans in one week, It is the same electric 
shock that occurs in research, after 
weeks and weeks of dusty work in the 
library stacks, when suddenly thought 
oceurs, the idea behind the idea becomes 
clear, a concept becomes quickly, inti- 
mately, one’s own. It is the same satis- 
fation of recognition that happens when, 
after years of practicing run-run-leap, 
the physical phrase becomes personal, 
ogical, right, and forever one’s own tech- 
nical possession. 

This moment of recognition, this sense 
of being original, is simply the imprint 
of the individual intellect that does the 


synthesizing, the organizing. There is 
nothing new under the sun, perhaps, ex- 
cept the uniqueness of each beholder. 
This is the creative intellect, and its 
activity ean be present when one reads 
the written word or 
dance. Its power spans the gap between 
the library and the studio. 


choreographs a 


Power of Creative Intellect 


The danger lies in our failure to use 
its coordinating energy. We err when we 
isolate the two laboratories or concen- 
trate on one to the complete exclusion of 
the other. The choreographer is, after 
all, engaged in research of the most 
animate, vital nature, and the scholar 
who is faithfyl to the true eritical spirit 
of research is involved in a highly cre- 
ative intellectual process. 

The subjective and the objective as- 
pects of the human intellect are the two 
poles around which man organizes ex- 
perience. Neither one need preclude the 
other. Although the creative life in the 
dance studio is frequently deseribed in 
its subjective aspect, the craftsmanship 
of choreography is obviously an objee- 
tive activity. Correspondingly, the schol- 
ar’s research activities, though charac- 
terized by deliberate maintenance of ob- 
jectivity, are coordinated and animated 
by his subjective nature. The library and 
the-studio are two necessary laboratories 
for dance education. They are disparate 
only in the most superficial ways. Both 
are essential facilities for a program in 
dance education, 
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FOCUS ON DANCE—I, 1960 
Gertrude Lippincott, Editor 


Articles for dance educators, dancers, 
and students in modern, social, folk, 
and square dance. First of a series to 
be compiled annually. 
64 p. 1960. $2.00. 
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Send payment with orders for single copies. 
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"Very Personally Yours” booklet—A helpful, informative approach to 
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hygiene at secondary level. 


Menstrual Physiology Chart—Diagrammatic wall chart for classroom 
discussions. 


Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney production, “The Story of 
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Student Majors Learn through Convention 


WANEEN WYRICK 


Boston University 


“We've never realized how exciting a 
convention is, and how important it is to 
talk with other students and see their 
viewpoints.” “Now I know what a con- 
vention is all about! I’ve gotten so many 
new ideas today I can hardly wait to 
try them out!” These were the comments 
of student participants in the first Phys- 
ical Education Student Convention held 
in the Boston area. 

From beginning to end, general and 
section meetings functioned through stu- 
dent leadership and participation, The 
first speaker of the day was not an offi- 
cer of a professional organization, an 
outstanding scientist, or even a_ well- 
known writer. She was a college senior 

—a student who will become a teacher of 
physical education, a student who one 
day may be a national leader in her chos- 
en profession. 

As speaker at the Opening General 
Session, she welcomed more than 200 
students to the student convention. A 
strong interest in the profession and 
the anticipation of sharing professional 
concepts with other physical education 
students had brought together these stu- 
dents from Boston University Sargent 
College, Boston University School of 
Edueation, Bouvé-Boston School, Bridge- 
water State Teachers’ College, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, and the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 


Program Stresses Participation 

As the students arrived at Sargent 
College, they received a program which 
had been planned by their colleagues to 
feature student instruction and student 
participation. They began to analyze 
their own interests as they made the 
choice of section meetings they wished 
to attend. They watched with profes- 
sional interest as their classmates as- 
sumed responsibility for the teaching of 
skills and methods in the various meet- 
ings. Questions were asked and answers 
given on a peer basis such as the stu- 
dents had never experienced before. This 
was their day, their chance to express 
ideals and convictions. It was their con- 
vention, and no one said, “Wait until 
you’ve had some teaching experience, and 
then we will listen.” 

In planning this first student conven- 
tion for the Boston area, a student com- 


Miss Wyrick, an instructor on the fae- 
ulty of Boston University’s Sargent Col- 
lege, is the faculty sponsor of the physi- 
cal education student majors club. 
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mittee formulated the following list of 
aims and objectives: 

Opportunity for student planning, administra- 
tion, teaching, and participation in a profes- 
sional convention. 

Introduction of the purpose of professional 
conventions and the opportunities available. 
Exchange of students’ ideas through discussion 
groups, and questioning periods following 
teaching sections. 


Inducement of professional stimulation and 
growth. 

Opportunity for the skilled student to share 
her knowledge and skills with other students. 


The students felt the need for a theme 
and chose “Heights to Climb,” in recogni- 
tion of the fact that graduating students 
are beginning a search for heights in a 
profession and that the heights are the 
aims and objectives of each beginning 
teacher's program. Celeste Ulrich, Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, as the one nonstudent guest speak- 
er, brought the theme of the day into 
foeus with an inspiring speech entitled 
“And Strength for Climbing.” 


Special Planning Committee Formed 

The planning committee discussed the 
number of sections which would be feasi- 
ble in one day and the possible content 
which would best fulfill the aims and ob- 
jectives formulated. After deciding 
upon content, the convention manager 
contacted the participating schools and 
gave them their choice as to which see- 
tions they wished to conduct. In accord- 
ance with replies, the sections were as- 
signed to the schools. Seetion managers 
sent letters to the students who were to 
conduct the sessions, indicating possible 
content, location of the section, amount 
of time available, and the’ equipment 
available. 

Many of the sections covered either 
advanced techniques or an activity sel- 
dom included in professional school cur- 
riculums. The planning committee felt 
that physical education students have a 
knowledge of basic skills from their 
activity courses, and therefore the con- 
vention was geared toward advanced 
skills and the teaching methods for these 
skills. 

At a special luncheon session, students 
from various schools discussed problems 
as well as programing suggestions. They 
gleaned new ideas and stimulation from 
each other, 

The convention was inspired by stu- 
dents, planned by students, organized 
by students, and performed by students. 
As the last long round of applause died 


away and the students began to leave 
the Closing General Session, it was ob- 
vious that they had undergone an inspir- 
ational experience, through their own 
efforts, which had not been paralleled 
by their participation in a student sec- 
tion in professional conventions. Stu- 
dents evaluated their efforts and found a 
thrill that cannot be gained in any other 
way —the thrill of seeing formulated 
aims, objectives, and ideas accomplished. 

Faculty from the various 
watched with pride and renewed inspir- 
ation as the student convention pro- 
gressed, for they, too, were evaluating 
their efforts and finding the thrill of 
work rewarded. Here was the real test 
of teaching—seeing the student step 
into a leadership role, use the classroom 
tools to shape her own ideas, and share 
them with dignity, poise, and profession- 
al merit. It is comforting and yet excit- 
ing to find that our students are profes- 
sional explorers! * 


schools 


100% AAHPER Membership 
Honor Roll for Undergraduate 
Students 


As an individual student, are you 
helping your HPER major club or your 
students group to attain recognition by 
other HPER professional student groups 
throughout the country? Are the other 
professional students in HPER in your 
department members of AAHPER? 
Is your major club qualified for the 
100% Membership Honor Roll? 

A 100% Student Membership Honor 
Roll will be published in the 1961 Feb- 
ruary issue of JOHPER. Deadline for 
receiving affidavits of eligibility signed 
by your dean or department chairman 
of HPER is December 1, 1960. Are 
you now compiling a roster of the 100% 
student membership (with the mailing 
addresses following the names), for in- 
clusion with the affidavit? Complete in- 
formation about the 100% Student Mem- 
bership Honor Roll appeared on page 
83 of the September 1960 JouRNAL. 

The time for action is today! October 
is the designated student membership 
drive month for AAHPER-NEA. Align 
yourself with the profession and become 
associated with the professional leaders 
and in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. Join now so that 
you may capitalize on your membership 
immediately and so that you may have 
your credentials and membership card 
in readiness for the AAHPER Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, March 17-21, 1961. 

Make your plans now to meet with 
other HPER professional students for 
presentations, discussions, and _partici- 
pation at student section meetings, for 
general and specific session meetings, 
and for informal get-to-gethers during 
the AAHPER national convention next 
spring. Join AAHPER today and pre- 
pare for a great year in professional 
participation ! 
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Improving Professional 
Preparation 


(Continued from page 45) 


Higher education is in a ferment 
today. Sputnik has caused a critical 
evaluation of everything which is go- 
ing on in colleges and universities. 
There is an unprecedented emphasis 
upon excellence which is permeating 
all aspects of higher education. 
Teacher education is caught up in 


all this soul searching. There is an 
insistent demand for higher stand- 
ards in professional education which 
cannot be evaded. We owe it to our 
institutions, we owe it to the schools 
for which we provide teachers, we 
owe it to the publie and children we 
serve to do much better than we have 
yet done. In July 1961 we celebrate 
the centennial of the beginning of 


teacher education in the United 
States. It’s about time we did 
better. * 
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Cigarette Smoking and 
Cardiovascular Diseases 


The following report was prepared by 
a special committee of the American 
Heart Association and approved by its 
Board of Directors on June 4, 1960. 


In 1956 the American Heart Associa- 
tion issued a statement on smoking and 
cardiovascular diseases. Among other 
things, this statement indicated that the 
available evidence at that time was not 
sufficient to justify conclusions concern- 
ing a cause and effect relationship be- 
tween cigarette smoking and increased 
death rates from coronary heart disease. 
Since then sufficient additional knowl- 
edge has accumulated to warrant a new 
report on cigarette smoking and its pos- 
sible relationship to cardiovascular dis- 
eases, 

Up to the present, a number of medical 
studies have been made, nearly all dem- 
onstrating a statistical association be- 
tween heavy cigarette smoking and mor- 
tality (death) or morbidity (illness) 
from coronary heart disease. In these 
studies, death rates from coronary heart 
disease (heart attacks) in middle-aged 
men were found to be from 50 to 150 
percent higher among heavy cigarette 
smokers than among those who do not 
smoke. This statistical association does 
not prove that heavy cigarette smoking 
causes coronary heart disease, but the 
data strongly suggest that heavy cigar- 
ette smoking may contribute to or accel- 
erate the development of coronary heart 
disease or its complications. 

Because coronary heart disease is the 
leading cause of death and a major cause 
of disability in the American population, 
the American Heart Association believes 
that these studies concerning cigarette 
smoking and coronary heart disease 
should be called to the attention of the 
medical profession, allied health profes- 
sions, health educators, and the general 
public. The Association recognizes the 
need for more knowledge and will con- 
tinue to encourage systematic biological 
and medical research in order to deter- 
mine whether a causal relationship exists 
between cigarette smoking and coronary 
heart disease and also to determine the 
effects of smoking in relation to strokes 
and other important aspects of eardio- 
vascular diseases. 


Basic Library in Health Education 
at Special Saving 


4th ed., 1948, 
Pp. 
scHOOL SERVICES, 1953, 
Pp 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING, 1957, 
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When ordered together, all three for 
$10.00 from AAHPER-NEA, 1201 16th 
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Physical Fitness at Camp Indian Trails 


JACK GRIFFIN 
Milford, Pennsylvania 

Interest in physical fitness began at 
Camp Indian Trails because members of 
the waterfront staff noticed the lack of 
muscle strength in the campers as they 
performed various activities. Canoeing, 
rowing, surfboarding, sailing, and swim- 
ming require good shoulder and back 
strength, and the performance of these 
skills requires endurance and muscle 
tone. The swimming instructors also ob- 
served the inability of campers to hold 
certain body positions required in the 
basic strokes. 

The over-all picture demanded immed- 
iate attention since most of the boys and 
girls would return to the city and resume 
a life less active than that of a camper. 
Opportunities at the camp were un- 
limited, with the added advantage that 
the children register for eight continuous 
weeks. 

Our biggest problem was how to mo- 
tivate the campers and at the same time 
not have them compete against one an- 
other? OPERATION FITNESS — 
U.S.A. gave us the answer. We planned 
the activities so that each camper was 
competing only to the extent that he was 
trying constantly to better his own 
record through a program of self-testing 
and self-evaluation. The next problem 
was an administrative one. Would the 
camp endorse such a plan? The answer 
was an immediate “yes,” as camp owner, 
director, and head counselors gave full 
aproval and cooperation. 

Even so, the idea had to be sold to 
the person who lives with the campers 
for the entire summer—the bunk coun- 
selor. This was also accomplished. 
The entire counselor staff of over’ 80 
persons was introduced to the test, 
along with an explanation of the aims, 
the rules, and the awards. The tests 
were demonstrated so that every counse- 
lor would understand the proper pro- 
cedure. We then duplicated the norms 
from the AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Manual, leaving a space for each camp- 
er’s name. The bunk counselor posted 


Jack Griffin, director of waterfront ac- 
tivities at Camp Indian Trails, writes of 
the cooperation he received from Lewis 
Miller, owner of Camp Indian Trails; 
Sol Gorewitz, camp director; Larry 
Miner, boys’ head counselor; Joe Gold- 
stein, girls’ head counselor; Marcy Wise, 
girls’ athletic director; Jack Wise, boys’ 
athletic director; and Robert Smith, 
track coach, Thomas Edison High 
School, Philadelphia. 
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the information and explained the gen- 
eral plan to the campers. 

Opportunity, for testing came on the 
first rainy day. The entire waterfront 
staff asked their classes (boys and girls) 
to report as usual and tested their camp- 
ers on standing broad jump, sit-ups, 
shuttle run, and chin-ups. The idea of 
testing on rainy days went over so well 
that the campers asked to be tested on 
sunny days as well. This solved another 
problem, since the softball throw, 50- 
yard dash, and 600-yard run needed 
fair weather. We also decided to make 
the waterfront staff available four eve- 
nings a week in order to give everyone 
the opportunity to complete the skills. 
Days too cold for swimming provided ad- 
ditional time. 

The track and field program followed 
as a matter of course. All our boys be- 
came interested in jumping and running 
through the physical fitness program. 
Some qualified for their badges and were 
hungry to keep testing themselves. With 
the expert help and ability of a track 
coach with more than 40 years of ex- 
perience, we developed a set of norms 
within the range of most campers. 

Our program closely patterned the 
AAHPER nationwide track and field 
project. The novice badge served much 
the same purpose in our program as the 
standard badge does in the regular physi- 


cal fitness program, and the junior and 
senior badges were used in much the 
same way as the merit emblems. Here 
again the campers were ready and took 
to the idea without question. The girls 
developed divisional (age group) meets 
rather than using the norms that were 
provided. 

Fitness became so much a part of 
camp that the instructors in almost every 
sport became exercise conscious. In- 
struction periods in swimming began 
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Recommendations of 
a national conference 
on fitness of elemen- 
tary school children 
and on programs for 
this level. 
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with warm-up exercises. The softball 
and basketball teams worked harder. The 
hiking program was received with new 
enthusiasm. Even the counselors took 
time to work out each day! 

The enthusiasm of the entire staff 
helped to make the program an out- 
standing experience for everyone. All the 
bunk counselors gave the program the 
necessary push by keeping the campers 
aware of their shortcomings and en- 
couraging them to practice and improve. 
In addition to the physical benefits de- 
rived by campers and counselors indi- 
vidually, the program provided that 
spark which camp directors constantly 
seek to maintain an enthusiastic and 
purposeful camp program. 


Instructors record progress of campers at beginning of typical swim instruction 


period. Each boy does all five exercises: 


leq cross-overs. These exercises serve as 


which are needed to hold the body in position for the 


arm lifts, pull-ups, arch-ups, push-ups, and 


body 
swimming 


conditioners to strengthen muscles 


various strokes. 
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For Baseball 
and Softbalj 


STAR PERFORMERS 


Backed by 75 years Experience 


Sold only in 


SLAM | 


GOLF ClLuss 


Grand Slams at your Dealers 


Catalogs in full color © Sent on request 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
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Books and Catalogs 


e For your free copy of Huntington 
Gym Floor Manual write Huntington 
Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 
This manual contains detailed instrue- 
tions on all phases of wood gym floor 
maintenance, from sanding, sealing, and 
lining the floor to daily cleaning. [It is 
written to tell the maintenance man, in 
his own language, how to save time and 
labor. Step-by-step diagrams included. 


e@ Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, will provide free aids for the 
teaching of personal hygiene. Two 10- 
minute, 16mm, animated sound and color 
films, How to Catch a Cold and The 
Story of Menstruation as well as revised 
copies of the booklets You’re a Young 
Lady Now and Very Personally Yours 
may be obtained by writing to the Cor- 
poration. A teaching guide explains ma- 
terials available and sample lesson plans. 


Anatomical Charts from Germany 


The booksize anatomical chart imported 
prior to World War II under the name 
of “Minder” is available again from Otto 
Marschuetz, 3141 Sheffield Avenue, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. Individual colored pages 
illustrate the organs of chest and abdo- 
men, muscular system, heart and blood 
vessels, nervous system, skeleton, and in- 
ternal organs. Prices for this model, 
printed in Western Germany, are $2.75 
each for one to nine copies, $2.25 each 
for ten or more copies. 

To Carry Bats and Balls 

Bat-N-Ball Tote, which will hold up to 
24 bats and 12 balls, is now being pro- 
duced by the Bat-N-Ball Tote Manufac- 
turing Company, Jefferson, lowa. An 
elastic cable which holds the bats firmly 


MARIAN SHAPIRO 
AHPER National Headquarters 


in place enables the device to be folded 
and transported without removing the 
bats. Bats are kept in safe, orderly ar- 
rangement, thus enhancing easy selec- 
tion. Retails for $19.95 and will be sold 
by sporting goods dealers throughout 
the country. 


Space Saving Ball Carrier 

A “storehouse on wheels” for basket 
balls, volley balls, and soccer balls is now 
being marketed by National Sports Com- 
pany, 360-370 North Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wiscensin. This new space- 


saving ball carrier will hold up to eight 
balls. Made of bright chrome tubular 
steel, the new device is on four swivel 
wheels which make it readily movable. 
“Glad” Fencing for Safety 

A new game which provides the thrills 
and skills of fencing in complete safety 
is being marketed by the Glad Game 
Company, 21 Harrison Avenue, Glens 
Falls, New York. A large collapsible rub- 
ber cup makes the foil tip safe without 
the need of face mask or chest protector. 
Each player wears a heart target held by 
a rubber cup in front of the lower chest. 
An elastic band going around the body 
holds the target in place. When the 
heart target is struck by the opponent’s 


foil, it will fall from the eup. A sport- 
ing handicap is possible, for the heart 
target can be adjusted so that it will fall 
when struck lightly or so that a harder 
thrust will be necessary to knock it off. 
The complete Glad Game Fencing Set 
sells for $5.50 plus postage. 
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IDEAS tnart score 


An Elective Leadership Class 


EDWARD B. WEISSE 


River Forest High School 
Hobart, Indiana 


Creative experiences in the field of 
physical education have resulted from a 
group of citizens interested in curricu- 
lum planning. When Hobart Township 
in Lake County, Indiana, began con- 
struction of a new high school, parents, 
teachers, and students started to work on 
new curriculum ideas. The elimination 
of study halls and the initiation of 70- 
minute periods gave students a chance 
to enjoy broader educational experiences 
in high school, and one of the fields af- 
fected was physical education. Courses 
in leadership physical education and out- 
door education were added as electives 
to the curriculum. 

Leadership in physical education is a 
coeducational course that trains students 
for leadership roles in various phases of 
the school system’s recreation program. 
The course combines classroom and text- 
book study with practical applications. 
For example, the class learns some of 
the leadership qualities necessary for 
working with third graders and studies 
games fitting for nine- and ten-year-old 
children. After some practice within the 
class, the group uses an elementary 
teacher’s recess period to gain actual lab- 
oratory experience in leadership, After 
this, the class goes back to the classroom 
to evaluate the experience. Students also 
aid a physical education teacher in the 
gymnasium, learn rules of sports in the 
classroom, and use the intramural pro- 
gram as laboratory for scoring, timing, 
and officiating. 

One of the most interesting and useful 
activities in the program is the camp 
counseling experience. Students receive 
classroom training as camp counselors 
and then apply it by serving as student 
counselors for the sixth-grade school 
camping program. The leadership stu- 
dents work under the direct supervision 
of qualified teachers. They direct the 
study, work, play, eating, sleeping, and 
religious activities of their sixth-grade 
students for a three-day camp period. 
To prepare for this camping experience, 
the high school pupils must spend eight 
months in organization of activities, 
camperaft, nature study, conservation, 
group games, health habits, and other 
skills basic to counselor-camper relation- 
ships. 

The month after the camp period is 
spent in evaluation. First the staff 
evaluates the camp in light of leadership 
training; then the teacher and students 
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go through an evaluation to see if they 
have completed the job they were sup- 
posed to do. Here counselors get to 
look at themselves as they really are, on 
an around-the-clock basis, and gain an 
appreciation of such intangibles as re- 
sponsibility, cooperation, initiative, cre- 
ativity, understanding, tolerance, and 
dignity. 

This type of course gives boys and 
girls some of the basic skills needed for 
wise use of leaisure time. If carefully 
guided, it may also reveal inadequacies 
in school preparation. * 


Written Tests in Elementary 
Physical Education 


THOMAS J. MAURIES 


Valverde School 
Denver, Colorado 


Testing can be a valuable part of the 
physical education program. Students use 
valuable writing skills to answer ques- 
tions on mechanics of physical education 
—rules, terms, games, and words. The 
following sample test questions were de- 
signed for grades 4 to 6. 


I. Cirele the correct spelling of the fol- 
lowing words: 


1. safety satty saftey 

2. museeles muscles musoles 
3. volley voley vollee 

4. newcome new comb  neweomb 
5. tumbline tumboling tumbling 
6. dancing daneceing dansing 
7. exersizes exercisies exercises 


II. Match the following items: 


1. rope trick a. mats 
2. rhythms b. monkey hang 
_ 3. protection Shoo-F ly 
4. backward roll d. duck head to 
chest 
___5, combatives e. throw quickly 
___ 6. neweomb f. fighting 


III. Complete the following questions 

1. Elimination is played with a — 

2. Ropes build up back and __ muscles. 

3. Volleyball is played with a __ and 

4. My grade in physical education has to 
do with four basie things: (1) written 
tests, (2) __, (3) —_, and (4) - 


IV. Answer the best way you know: 

1. What have you learned this y*ar in 
my class? 

2. What activities did you like ‘o do 
best? 

3. If you were given $50.00 to spend on 
game and sport equipment, what 
would you buy? * 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


‘SHENANDOAH, PENNA. - 


See page 70 for recognition of 
state membership achievements. 


Canby 


MAKER 


Invites you to raise money 
by selling his delicious home 
style candies. 12 deliciously 
different confections at 
reasonable prices. Send for 
his beautiful, natural color 
catalog free. 


NO RISK e NO MONEY NEEDED 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


| SIMS & CO. Dept. A-53 | 
| 6007 OGONTZ AVE., PHILA. 41, PA. | 
Please send my free Carl Hummel catalog. | 
Name | 
Addresé | 
| City Zone State_ | 
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4 Chartwell House Services 


that can help you to teach physical 
education and recreation efficiently: 


i. 


The RICHARD G. KRAUS Selections 


(Elem., H.S., Coll., Ad.) 


The most effective records for instruction in RHYTHMS, FOLK DANCE, 
SQUARE DANCE, and SOCIAL DANCE. Chosen by a nationally known 
educational specialist from the offerings of educational record producers. 
Ask for Brochure No. 35. 


The BASIC RHYTHMS 


2 


Program 


(HLS., Coll., Ad.) 


Special gymnastic exercises with music, to improve students’ balance and 
movement in daily life activities, are presented in the Ainsworth-Evans BASIC 


RHYTHMS Book and Record Album. Ask for Brochure No. 35. 


3. 


Bauer-Reed DANCE & PLAY Activities 


(Elem.) 


Published by Chartwell House in 2 volumes for your convenience and econ- 
omy. Vol. 1 for Grades 1-3. Vol. 2 for Grades 4-6. Acclaimed for excellence 
in selection, organization, and clear descriptions of activities, these books are 
now in their 7th and 6th printings, respectively. Ask for Brochure No. 35. 


4. 


The Complete CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Set ceien. 


The complete CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Set by Dr. Ruth Evans includes 
10 record albums and the accompanying CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Book. 
Countless thousands of classroom teachers rely on these ‘albums and their 
lively piano music to lighten their physical-education teaching load. Ask for 


Brochure No. 35. 


A postcard request will bring you Brochure No. 35. 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, Inc. 
112 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


EYEGLASS HOLDER 


Holds eyeglasses from slipping, 


sliding, falling off or being ac- 
cidentally knocked off in active 
sports, work or play. NEW IM- 
PROVED ADJUSTABLE RUBBER 
TIPS. Adjustable rubber tips 
fit any size or shape temple 
ends. Adjustable elastic band. 
Comfortable. Easy to slip on 
and off. Reg. Pat. USA-Canada 
1956. $1.00 each 


WHISTLE MOUTH- 
PIECE COVER 


Neoprene Rubber — Tasteless — 
Odorless—Complete protection 
to lips and teeth summer and 
winter. No metal contact. End 
extension prevents chipping 
front tecth. Comfortable Wash- 
able. Removable. Colors: Red- 
White. Pat.—USA—Canada 
—Great Britain. 40¢ each 


NEW IMPROVED SYNTHETIC 
“N” RUBBER TUBING. Com- 
fortable. Washable. Unaffected 
by body oils or salts. Special 
stainless spring steel snap catch. 
Easy to use. Positive holding. 
Black color. @ Pat. USA. 


AT ALL SPORTS SHOPS OR WRITE 75¢ each 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Barber Bldg. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


A High School Physical 
Education Bulletin 


RONALD HYATT 


Lee Edwards High School 
Asheville, North Carolina 


A student physical education bulletin 
is a useful and instructive method of giv- 
ing students a guide for the scholastie 
year, giving a written plan of what the 
teacher is trying to do and what is ex- 
pected of the student. It can set the 
stage for effective action and get the 
students eff to a good start. 

Copies of the bulletin should be given 
to the student on his first day of class. 
The teacher can then explain the purpose 
of the bulletin and go over the theme or 
idea on the cover. Requiring that it be 
read that night, he should, the next day, 
ask if there are any questions, remem- 
bering the problem areas for next year. 
The students should be made responsible 
for knowing the information in the bul- 
letin. 


Make Bulletins Attractive 


The bulletin should be so attractive 
that students will be proud of it and 
use it. See that it contains all the infor- 
mation you think necessary and once you 
have set down your program, abide by it. 
To help the student and aid the program 
are the goals for the bulletin. If it will 
produce problems, don’t have one. 

Bulletin contents depend on the teach- 
er’s objectives, the needs of the students, 
and the time available to produce the 
bulletin. Suggestions for topics are: 
welcome basis for grading 
philosophy, aims, and fees 

objectives uniform 
definition of terms dressing 
scope of program showers 
administration towels 
program of activitieslockers and locks 
evaluation school insurance 
basis for grading picking up equipment 


materials and clothing 
leadership rules 
opportunities facilities 
problems exercises 
eqnipment publicity 


typical schedule roll cheek 
rainy day schedule competition 
special events awards and rewards 


health program cooperation 
safety reading 
time of program staff 
physical exams thanks 


testing 


Space might also be left for personal 
items such as student’s locker number, 
basket number, total amount of fees 
owed, date that all fees are due, and time 
of physical edueation class. 


Create Eye-Catching Covers 

Covers for the bulletin should be sim- 
ple, “catchy,” and pleasing to the eye. 
Interest can be created through a colored 
cover, a clever phrase, a theme or pro- 
gram idea. Cartoons are effective. Here 
are some ideas for covers. (1) Show 
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baseball players hitting balls labeled as 
bad features of the program, with the 
title “put these out of the park.” (2) 
Have a basketball player shooting “U” 
into a basket labeled “an action filled 
physical education program” with the 
program contents printed on the back- 
board. (3) Show gymnastic apparatus, 
labeling the mats the good objectives of 
the program and labeling the spring- 
board “organization, administration, 
training.” Have a student tumbling and 
title it “Tumbling for a Good Physical 
Education Program This Year.” (4) 
Sketch a swimmer diving into a pool of 
physical education, with the waves 
labeled as objectives. Rungs of the lad- 
der to the diving board ean be labeled 
hustle, fun, ete. Print on the board a 
wide variety of activities and games. (5) 
(Other sports can be handled in this same 
cartoon manner.) Have items of equip- 
ment for sports to be played during the 
year drawn around the title. (6) Use a 
cover with a phrase such as “Physical 
education has something for YOU.” 

In short, say something important, 
present it with imagination. * 


Solving the Problems of 
Attendance—Towels—Showers 
MONA C. MERTES 


South Milwaukee High School 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Time flies—but never so rapidly as 
during a physical education period, and 
the necessary evils of taking attendance, 
checking towels, and showers can devel- 
op into a real time-consuming process. 
There are short cuts which save valuable 
teaching time, and they are easily put 
into action with a minimum of prep- 
aration. 

At South Milwaukee High School, a 
satisfactory system has been worked out. 
After the class roll call has been estab- 
lished, the names are put in alphabetical 
order on a ruled sheet issued by the 
department. Names are numbered 
chronologically, and each student is giv- 
en his number. As the students report 
to class each day, they check in by eall- 
ing out their number and at the same 
time pick up a towel. The teacher or 
assistant who is checking them in then 
puts a diagonal line in the square after 
the name, which indicates that the stu- 
dent is present and has a towel. At the 
end of the class period the student re- 
turns the towel to the basket and calls 
out the number, and the line becomes an 
X, signifying that the towel has been 
returned, There are two distinct ad- 
vantages to this system. 

1, A large class can be checked in 
very rapidly, and a glance down the roll 
eall list quickly shows any absentees. 
Consequently, three or four minutes lat- 
er, when the whistle is blown, the c¢lass 
is ready for action without lining up for 
a time-consuming attendance check. 


2. Loss of school towels is at a mini- 
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mum since each individual is personally 
responsible for getting and returning the 
towel. The physical education budget is 
helped considerably because only half as 
many towels are needed in this method 
compared with the system whereby a stu- 
dent returns a used towel and gets a 
clean one to keep in his locker. 


Numbering and Naming 

Numbering students may not be con- 
sidered a good teaching technique. The 
fact that the student’s name, as well as 
number, appears on the sheet eliminates 


the idea of the loss of student identity. 
Also, any good teacher will readily know 
the names of students in a matter of 
just a few weeks. 

Another problem, especially with girls, 
is checking showers. However carefully 
worked out, this situation always seems 
to be a problem—both in time and ener- 
gy. This problem will be eliminated in 
the new South Milwaukee High School, 
which has a walk-around shower room 
patterned after that in a school in 
Norway. Students enter on one side of 
an open rectangle and walk single file 


COST LESS, WHERE IT 
COUNTS MORE—IN EXTRA 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


Quality and service that reduce 
cost to the lowest are yours with 
McArthur’s performance-plus Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. 
Woven of the best long staple, triple- 
twisted two-ply yarns full 
20” x 40” shrunk size to eliminate 
strain in use. They're the longest 
wearing, lowest cost-per-use towels 
on the market. There’s a McArthur 
Towel for every requirement—with a 
complete price range starting at 
$5.25 per dozen. Write for informa- 
tion. 


BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 


VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N. Y. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


GYM 


UNIFORMS of shampionship 


weight “Tiger” brand — 


Kodokan Recommended 


COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
TIGER 


PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Importers and Manufacturers of Fencing Equipment and 
ESTABLISHED 19014 


greatest rane in 


fencing, equipment. 
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the PLUS VALUE sport 
for your physical 
education program 
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through a lane of shower heads and 
soap dispensers. The instructor stands 
outside of a low wall, controlling the 
water temperature, and is able to see 
For proven all students at once. As the students exit 
performance and at the other end of the open rectangle, 

: es they pick up a towel and return to their 
endurance in official dressing lockers. It is almost an impos- 
games or on the sibility to go through this shower situa- 
playground... the tion and come out dry. * 
name to remember 


is Voit. Using Pipe Stem Cleaners 


MARJORIE L. COOKE 


London Public Schools 
London, Ohio 


Pipe stem cleaner figures can be put 
to many uses in the physical education 
program; they are effective, economical, 
easy to understand, and easy for stu- 
dents to make. We have used stem clean- 
er figures as favors for GAA awards 
dinners, sometimes stapling them to the 
corners of the place mats and sometimes 
fastening them with tape to the paper 
table cloths. We used many different 
colors, not matching those used for 
bodies and limbs, in order to add a fes- 
tive note. The figures were placed in 
positions for many different sports— 
calisthenics, archery, hockey, golf, tennis, 


badminton, bowling, skiing, and speed- 

eS ball. We also made figures on a trampo- 

line, showing seat drop, front, back, and 

knee drop. The trampolines were made 

22, with long pipe stem cleaners, crossed 

; : with thread to make the mat. 

: Used on bulletin boards, the pipe 

Basketballs, Footballs, Kickballs, stem cleaner figures can be stapled into 
Volleybails . .. If they’re Voit iti 


any position. They can be used to show 
in, day out punishment. r difficult tumbling stunts, for example. 
they'll take day y p Hockey and speedball positions can be 
shown on courts sketched in which 
colored felt-tip pens. As a posture aid, 
they can be posed as a skeleton figure to 


show erect and poor sitting and standing 
posture. They can also demonstrate cor- 
rect dance positions. 

The figures are easily and quickly 
made. Use a regular length (6 in.) pipe 
stem cleaner for the head and trunk. 
Wrap one end around itself in the shape 
of a head. Cut off 14% in. from another 
cleaner and use remainder for legs, 


wrapping it once around the end of the 


‘ first cleaner. Cut off about 21% in. from 
And, to cover every base, Voit makes a third cleaner, and use the rest for 


tough baseballs, softballs, home the arms. By starting the leg and arm 
: : d wrap just off center, using one sturdy 
plates, pitcher's boxes an twist around the trunk cleaner, you will 
softball bases. get the arms and legs same length. If 
they are not even, cut off the extra. 
Skirts can be made with Satintone gift 
tie. Cut a circle about the size of a 
50-cent piece; split it halfway following 
the thread of the ribbon. Wrap and 
overlap the circle at the hipline of the 
figure; wet one end, press firmly to- 
gether (Satintone sticks to itself). All 
NEW YORK 11+ CHICAGO 11+ LOS ANGELES 11 the sports equipment needed can be 
constructed from pipe stem cleaners and 
threads. 
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Helen Manley Retires 


May 26, 1960, marked the closing of 
Helen Manley’s service as director of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion for the public schools of University 
City, Missouri. Miss Manley served as 
president of the AAHPER in 1946-47 
and is a recipient of the AAHPER Hon- 
or Award and the Gulick and the Ander- 
son Awards. Upon retirement, she has 
assumed the position of executive secre- 
tary of the Missouri Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. 

On the oceasion of her retirement, V. 
Carl Ilgen, principal, Pershing School, 
University City, made the following 
statement. “During these years she has 
accumulated an imposing and enviable 
professional history, an impressive re- 
cital of professional affiliations, an un- 
equalled enumeration of memberships in 
honorary organizations, and innumer- 
able honors and accomplishments that 
were hers during her years of service” 

A leader in the field of education as 
well as physical education, Miss Manley 
has worked directly with school curricu- 
lum to bring about needed change and 
has written and spoken frequently for 
the field. Interested in p!hysical educa- 
tion on the international level, Miss Man- 
ley has traveled widely to international 
conferences and was a participant in the 
first world seminar in health, physical 
education, and reereation, and youth ac- 
tivities in Helsinki, Finland, in 1952. 
She was also honored as the Woman of 
the Year in the St. Louis Area in 1956. 


NEA Opens New Regional Office 


The National Edueation Association 
has opened its fourth regional office in 
New York City. The new office will serve 
teachers and teachers’ associations in 
New York City, New York State, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Erie Rhodes, 
assistant director of the NEA member- 
ship division, has been appointed head 
of the office. 


Safety Education Conference 


Safety education problems and_ pro- 
grams on all levels were discussed at 
the Conference on Safety Edueation, 
July 20-22, at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Madison. The Conference was 
sponsored by the University’s Depart- 
ment of Education and its Program of 
Research and Teacher Preparation in 
Safety Education in cooperation with 
other state and national agencies. 

Conference speakers included C. F. 
Damron, University of Wisconsin; L. H. 
Adolfson, University of Wisconsin; Her- 
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bert J. Stack, New York University; M. 
EK. Engelhardt, NEA National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education; and Daniel 
P. Webster, National Safety Council 
Panels and audience discussed what is 
needed to improve safety programs, with 
groups covering four levels of education 
—elementary, secondary, college and uni- 
versity, and vocational and adult edu- 
cation. 


Century of Service to Boys 


The year 1960 marks a century of 
service given to boys by the Boys’ Club 
movement. Begun in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, the movement took root in sev- 
eral New England communities and in 
1906 some 50 clubs joined to form the 
national organization. As of 1959, there 
are 550 clubs in 369 cities in 44 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Not just a recreation program, the 
Boys’ Club also emphasizes everyday 
guidance. Every boy has a chance and 
is encouraged to develop to fullest ca- 
pacity his health and physical fitness, 
mental and manual skills. 

The new national headquarters of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America is 771 First 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. The 
building will be known as the Herbert 
Hoover Building, as a tribute to the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, who has 
served as chairman of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America since 1936. 


Medical Aspects of Sports 
Conference 


The Second National Conference on 
the Medical Aspects of Sports sponsored 
by the American Medical Association, 
under the auspices of the AMA Com- 
mittee on the Medical Aspects of Sports, 
will be held in Washington, D.C., at the 
Statler Hotel on November 27. The 
Conference will immediately precede the 
annuai Clinical Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medieal Association, November 28- 
December 1, 1960. 

The Conference will be open to ath- 
letic directors, coaches, and trainers as 
well as physicians interested in the 
medical aspects of sports. The program 
will include papers, panels, and diseus- 
sions relating to training and condition- 
ing, prevention of injuries, recognition 
referral and treatment of injuries, and 
the psychology of sports participation. 

Those interested in receiving an- 
nouncements concerning the Conference 
should address Fred V. Hein, Secretary 
of the Committee on the Medical Aspects 
of Sports, American Medical Asociation, 
535 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Beulah Harriss Retires 

Forty-six years of service on the fac- 
ulty of North Texas State Normal Col- 
lege in Denton ended when Beulah Har- 
riss recently retired. Initiator of the 
North Texas physical education depart- 
ment 42 years ago, Miss Harriss was 
honored by 300 of her associates, ex-stu- 
dents, and friends at a dinner on May 
14 in Denton. 

Miss Harriss helped organize the Den- 
ton Girl Scout movement and was a 
charter member of the Texas AHPER. 
She has served as president and secre- 
tary of the state association and received 
its honor award in 1958. She also helped 
organize the Texas Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation. Founder of the local chapter 
of Delta Psi Kappa, national profes- 
sional physical educational fraternity 
for women, Miss Harriss served as na- 
tional province director from 1946 to 
1950 and held the office of national 
grand president for three successive 
terms, 1950-56. Civic recognition came 
to Miss Harriss this spring when the 
Denton Junior Chamber of Commerce 
picked her for honors as one of the out- 
standing senior citizens of the city. 


California Health Study Project 


“Health Education in the Schools” is 
the title of a study project recently in- 
augurated in the Los Angeles County 
schools. Designed for a three-year pe- 
riod, the project is under the auspices 
of the Health Education in the Schools 
Committee of the Los Angeles region 
Welfare Planning Council. Other spon- 
soring groups are the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Medical Association, the Los An- 
geles County Dental Society, the Los 
Angeles County Heart Association, the 
California Heart Association, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, the Los Angeles 
County Chapter of the American Cancer 
Society, and the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Project Diree- 
tor Merl I. Whorlow is a former health 
education consultant for the Michigan 
Department of Health in Lansing. 


Danish Gymnasts Tour 

The Danish Gym Team is planning a 
new world tour which should start in 
November, 1961, and be completed within 
a year. Combining instruction with dem- 
onstration for the first time, the team 
can be divided into three or more groups, 
which can then perform in different 
schools in one area. The group also will 
show specially prepared color films of 
various types of Danish gymnastics and 
folk dances. Current plans allow for 
the team to stay in one area for a week 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 11, 1961, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
cal therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of laboratory courses 
in zoology, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigomometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. Can- 
didates meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science may accumulate 15 hours 
credit towards the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
bs Director, Department of Phys- 
3 ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
i University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 
4 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills ; 
Eliminate Dangerous Hooks i 
Speed Up Fioor Work 
Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


with two to four full performances by 
the entire team and as many smaller 
demonstrations as possible, including 
both gymnastics and folk dancing. 

Managing director of the Danish Gym 
Team Erik Flensted-Jenson will visit the 
United States this fall to make advance 
arrangements. He ean be contacted in 
care of Dean George K. Makechnie, Sar- 
gent College, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Health Education Conference 
The School of Health, Physical Edu- 


sation, and Recreation of the University 
of Oregon in Eugene sponsored a special 
conference on “The Behavioral Sciences 
as Applied to Health Education” on 
July 28-29. Arthur A. Esslinger, dean 
of the school, welcomed the conferees. 
General topics of the two-day conference 
were “Determinants of Health Behavior” 
and “Approaches to Changing Health 
Behavior.” 


New NEA Periodicals 


A new NEA publication, originating 
from the Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, summarizes education articles 
which appeared in national magazines or 
newspaper supplements. Subscriptions 
to the quarterly Magazine Report can be 
obtained for $3.50 a year. Write to Di- 
vision of Press and Radio Relations, Na- 
tional Edueation Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Committee Formed 


The National Committee for Children 
and Youth will be the successor to the 
Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth for fol- 
low-up purposes. Its membership has 
been determined and it will assume the 
leadership role after the President’s Na- 
tional Committee for the Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth submits its report 
to President Eisenhower in the fall. 

Plans for the newly organized Com- 
mittee call for a close working relation- 
ship with existing programs and services 
nationally, with the states, and with the 
National Council of States Committees 
for Children and Youth, the Council of 
National Organizations on Children and 
Youth, and the Federal Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee on Children and Youth. 

Set up in accordance with an October 
1959 resolution of the President’s Na- 
tional Committee, the follow-up group 
held an initial meeting in March during 
the Conference and convened again on 
June 11 in Atlantie City. They agreed 
on the formation of a committee on or- 
ganization and structure to develop de- 
tailed program and staff plans. 

The full Committee will meet this 
fall prepared to take over upon the 
dissolution of the President’s National 
Committee. The National Committee will 
maintain offices in Washington. 


Virginia Prepares Publications 


e A Fire Inspection Guide for Schools 
has been prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Edueation and the State Fire 
Marshal Division, Bureau of Insurance, 
State Corporation Commission. The 
Guide suggests ways to safeguard oc- 
cupants of school buildings against fire 
hagards. 

e The State Department of Education 
and the State Department of Health 
have prepared a Health Manual for 
Schools which outlines minimum pro- 
cedures in setting up school health serv- 
ices. The manual emphasizes the need 
for clearly defined policies and respon- 
sibilities in the area of health services. 


Clinic for Swimmers 


An all-day Synchronized Swimming 
Clinie is scheduled for October 29 at 
the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, YWCA. 
Sponsored jointly by the YWCA and 
Temple University, the clinie will in- 
clude costuming, music, and choreogra- 
phy as well as techniques of sculling and 
advanced stunts. Theresa Anderson, na- 
tional vice-chairman, AAU Synchron- 
ized Swimming Committee, and director 
of physical education at North High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, will conduct 
the clinic. Mrs. Anderson is also chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
Women’s National Aquatie Forum. For 


further information write to Billie 
Wright, Physical Edueation Depart- 


ment, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Doctoral Program Begins 


The Department of Health Education 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, has been authorized to begin doc- 
toral degree training this fall. Action 
was taken following extensive investiga- 
tion of the department faculties, library 
holdings, laboratory and physical facili- 
ties, and basie courses by outside spe- 
cialists from Yale University, Stanford 
University, the University of Oregon, 
and Florida State University. It has al- 
so been recommended that the depart- 
ments of physieal education for men 
and women at SIU inaugurate doctoral 
degree programs in the fall of 1961. 


Cleveland Health Exhibit _ 


A new exhibit at the Cleveland Health 
Museum graphically and sensitively por- 
trays the miracle of human reproduction. 
Among the subjects covered are heredity, 
mental health, the story of fertilization, 
the menstrual cycle, and life before birth. 
The latest display techniques employing 
three-dimensional models, plastie carv- 
ings, animated diagrams, dioramas, ac- 
tual specimens, and push-button exhibits 
guarantee spectator interest and increase 
of knowledge. Two years of work and 
an investment of $60,000 have resulted 
in this exhibit. 
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TRACK UNIFORMS 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color left chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 

$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 
This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion’s complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 
You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 


Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 


*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 
Makes The Difference! 


WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION. KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 College Avenue Rochester 7,N.Y. 


“Setting the Standard of Low Cost Excel- 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit Goods” 


‘progression of new people. 


Women’s National Aquatic Forum 


THERESA ANDERSON 
North High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


Something unique in aquatics takes 
place every year during the Christmas 
holidays in Hollywood, Florida—the 
Women’s National Aquatie Forum. Or- 
ganized in 1937, it has met every year 
since, with the exception of the war 
years. The Forum goes into its 21st 
year on December 23-30, 1960. 

It began with a group of women inter- 
ested in college and camp swimming 
programs who attended the Men’s Swim 
Forum in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
They decided to organize a forum to 
meet the needs of women. This was first 
accomplished on a small seale, but soon 
representatives from all levels of aequa- 
tic interest were in attendance. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Fort Lauder- 
dale cooperated and made it possible for 
the group to have excellent facilities for 
a minimum cost. 

Representatives from such organiza- 
tions as the American Red Cross, 
AAHPER, YMCA, YWCA, AAU, Di- 
vision of Girls and Women’s Sports, 
National Association for Physical Edu- 
cation of College Women, and American 
Camping Association, as well as swim- 
ming instruetors from community cen- 
ters, private clubs, directors of depart- 
ments of physical education in univer- 
sities and colleges, high school swimming 
instructors, and specialists in canoeing, 
diving, and synchronized swimming, 
make up Forum attendance. 

For many years now, the Forum has 
been held in Hollywood, Florida, at the 
Sea Crest Hotel. Informal meetings are 
held at pool side or ocean front. Skin 
and SCUBA diving, medical and psy- 
chological aspects of aquatics, water ski- 
ing, small power boat safety, swimming 
for the crippled, blind, deaf, and handi- 
capped have been program topics in re- 
cent years. Synchronized swimming at 
all levels is demonstrated. At the end 
of the conference members produce a 
water show. 

The Forum is governed by a board 
which elects some new members each 
year, thus ensuring fresh ideas and a 
There is 
also an advisory board composed of 
representatives of professional organiza- 
tions which have aquatics as part of 
their programs. A representative from 
Canada and Mexico are included. 

The objectives of the Forum may be 
listed: (1) to operate on a professional 
level for the benefit of teachers in the 
field of aquaties; (2) to acquaint instrue- 
tors with the present trends in teaching 
methods through demonstrations and 
discussions; (3) to give an opportunity 
for aquatic skills to be demonstrated and 
studied; (4) to establish higher stand- 
ards to be followed in the evaluation of 


Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 


MERMAID 


Join the finest mermaids of them ail 
... the United States Olympic Team — 
specify Ocean Mermaid, the choice 
of Olympic Champions. You'll find the 
durability, serviceability, comfort, 
quality and fit that others promise 

but rarely deliver. Next time be 
sure—order America’s most 
widely used racing suit, 
OCEAN MERMAID! 


Individually packed + Correctly Sized 
Comfortable + Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent + Dries almost instantly. 
Black + Royal Blue + Navy «+ Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green + Kelly Green 


WOMEN’S BUST SIZES: 30 to 40 
CHILDREN’S CHEST SIZES: 18 to 28 
SEND FOR CATALOG A | ; 
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Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, regulation size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun ... anywhere . . . in seco 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 

Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked mae 
The solid core top is %" thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Manuf ers of Educational Equir for Science, 
Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts. 


WITTER GULF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


~Range Operators’ Hand Book”’-—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 
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aquaties; (5) to afford opportunity for 
discussions of common problems in 
aquatics; and (6) to combine an educa- 
tional project with a vacation. 

A recent project of the Forum was the 
inauguration of the Hazel Wilbraham 
Annual Research Grant to stimulate and 
promote needed research in the field of 
aquaties. A grant of $300 per year may 
be awarded to one or more qualified 
women in the profession. * 


Hypnosis in Athletics 
Comment by the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations and the 
Committee on the Medical Aspects of Sports 
of the American Medical Association. 

The use of hypnosis in athletics has 
been labeled as potentially dangerous in 
a joint statement of the Committee on 
the Medical Aspects of Sports and the 
Council on Mental Health of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association. The AMA rep- 
resentatives seriously question the safety 
and value of attempts to improve ath- 
letic performance through this medium. 

The extent to which hypnosis is being 
used in athletics is thought to be rela- 
tively rare. However, public attention 
has recently been focused on the prac- 
tice by reports of the use of hypnosis in 
both amateur and professional sports. 
Publicity has been given to cases where 
improvement in play has been reported 
but a lowering of the performance level 
following hypnosis has also been noted. 
Authorities agree that hypnosis can do 
no more than help an athlete play to 
the peak of his innate ability. 

Any advantages are far outweighed 
by the hazards of the practice, accord- 
ing to the AMA groups. One danger is 
that the athlete, because of post-hyp- 
notice suggestion, might exceed the lim- 
its of reasonable fatigue, nature’s warn- 
ing sytem against over-exertion. An- 
other is that while under the influence 
of hypnosis the player may aggravate 
physical impairments of which he is un- 
aware. Also, there is the possibility that 
in his concentration on performance ob- 
jectives he may disregard previously 
learned safety measures. Finally, in 
some individuals, the mental health eon- 
sequences of hypnosis can be unfortu- 
nate. 

The propriety of using hypnosis in 
efforts to improve performance is also 
open to question on the grounds of 
sportsmanship. Athletic directors and 
coaches as well as medical personnel 
involved in sports generally agree that 
the athlete should be taught to rely on 
his own resources to obtain optimum 
performance. Artificial means such as 
drugs or “dope” to step up perform- 
ance have been outlawed by the regula- 
tions of athletic associations. The use 
of hypnosis, for this purpose, falls into 
the same category and should also be 
banned, in the opinion of the AMA 
committees. * 
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Kentucky AHPER News 


e As reported in the May 1960 issue of 
the Kentucky AHPER newsletter, 
twelve outstanding members in Ken- 
tucky were given awards at a spring 
meeting. Tom McDonough received the 
first Walter W. H. Mustaine Award, 
which is the highest award given by the 
Kentucky AHPER. A prominent leader, 
Mr. MeDonough has served his profes- 
sion through teaching as well as member- 
ship and office in AAHPER on all levels. 
He has received both the AAHPER 
Honor Award and the Anderson Award. 

Distinguished service and merit awards 
were also presented to Earl Kauffman, 
Roy Stewart, Peggy Stanaland, Oakley 
Brown, Stella Gilb, Gertrude M. Hood, 
Dixie L. Rose, Ellis J. Mendelsohn, 
James Pheane Ross, Marion Williamson, 
and Carrie Allison White. 


¢ “To know our membership profession- 
ally” the Kentucky AHPER is sending 
out questionnaires to all statewide mem- 
bers. Sections are ineluded on educa- 
tion, professional history, affiliations, 
public services and contributions to oth- 
er organizations, outstanding service to 
the cause of health, physical education, 
and recreation, and contributions to the 
literature of the profession. Questions 
further specify whether on the national, 
local, or state level. Copies of the ques- 
tionnaire may be obtained by writing to 
Minnie Maude Macaulay, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky. 


Connecticut AHPER News 


e Connecticut AHPER officers for the 
year 1960-61 are: Erwin T. Blesh, Yale 
University—president; Matthew Maeto- 
zo, Jr., Manchester — past-president ; 
John McKeon, Bridgeport University— 
vice-president for health; Arlene Gorton, 
Connecticut College—vice-president-elect 
for health; Frank Dornfeld, Westport— 
vice-president for physical education; 
Alfred Scholz, Yale University—vice- 
president-elect for physical education; 
Clement Lemire, Newington—vice-presi- 
dent for recreation; George Sanford, 
Newington—vice-president-elect for ree- 
reation; Dorothy Donnelly, New Britain 
—secretary; and Clyde Washburne, 
Hebron—treasurer. 


e Gene Hays, president of Connecticut 
AHPER, has left Connecticut to be- 
come the director of health education and 
recreation at the Central Branch of the 
New York YWCA. President-elect Er- 
win T. Blesh, Yale University, will fill 
the vacancy. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


1960 STATE CALENDAR 


Maine AHPER Convention, Portland, October 6 

Visitation of Orleans Parish Schools by Health 
and Physical Education Section, New Or- 
leans, October 6-7. 

New Hampshire AHPER Convention, Man- 
chester, October 21 

Oklahoma AHPER Convention, Oklahoma City, 
October 28-29 

Annual College Camp, Health and Physica! 
Education Section, Lake Bistineau State 
Park, Doyline, October 28-30 

Kansas AHPER Convention, Topeka, November 
3-4 

Virginia AHPER Convention, Richmond, No- 
vember 4 

Arizona AHPER Convention, Tempe, November 


Illinois AHPER Convention, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 17-19 

Washington AHPER Convention, Spokane, No- 
vember 17-19 

Nebraska AHPER Convention, Omaha, No- 
vember 18-19 

Louisiana AHPER Convention, Baton Rouge, 
November 21 

Texas AHPER Convention, San Antonio, De- 
cember |-3 

North Carolina AHPER Convention, Green- 
ville, December |-3 

Florida AHPER Working Conference, Gaines- 
ville, December 2-3 

South Carolina AHPER Convention, Anderson, 
December || 


Southern District 1961 Convention 


The 1961 Convention for the Southern 
District, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion will be held at the Biltmore Hotel 
in Atlanta, Georgia, February 27—March 
3. Members who plan to attend should 
send their requests for rooms direct to 
the Biltmore. Convention managers are 
Tom McDonough and Sid Searborough 
of Atlanta. Southern District Board 
members met in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, on September 9-10 to complete 
plans for the Atlanta convention and 
discuss arrangements for the 1962 con- 
vention which will be held in Little Rock. 

Southern District members should send 
their suggestions for new district officers 
to Zollie Maynard, State Department of 
Edueation, Tallahassee, Florida, and 
recommendations for recipients of the 
District Honor Award to Solon Sudduth, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


First D. C. Annual Report 


The District of Columbia AHPER has 
published its first annual president’s re- 
port. Contents for the year 1959-60 in- 
clude reports from all the officers as well 
as committees listing activities of the 
past year and future recommendations. 


Gd STATE anv DISTRICT 


Oregon AHPER Develops 
Professional Creed 


Members of the Oregon AHPER 
adopted a Professional Code of Ethics 
in 1958. These ideas were recently in- 
corporated into the following creed, pre- 
pared by a special committee. Commit- 
tee members were Agnes Best, North 
Eugene High School; Tom Williams, 
Springfield High School; Walt Baglein, 
Albany High School; and Wayne B. 
Brumbach, University of Oregon. 


As a member of the Oregon Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, I believe that: 

I owe it to my community, my stu- 
dents, and others with whom I come in 
contact to strive continually to improve 
myself, personally and professionally ; 

I have been granted a sacred trust in 
being permitted to work with people and 
I must recognize the personal worth and 
potential ability of each individual; 

My colleagues are making vital con- 
tributions to my profession and deserve 
my active cooperation, friendship, and 
respect ; 

It is my duty to seek to improve con- 
ditions within my own field and that, in 
doing so, I must observe the standards 
of conduct of my profession ; 

My relations with the public must al- 
ways be such as to earn its respect for, 
and confidence in, the ideals and pur- 
poses of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


AAHPER District Presidents 
Hold Planning Session 


On June 6-8, 1960, the presidents of 
AAHPER’s six districts met at the 
NEA Center to coordinate plans for 
their year in office. Shown here, l. to r., 
are John Barringer, Southwest; John 
Van Why, Central; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr.. AAHPER executive secretary; 
Naomi Allenbaugh, Midwest; Minnie L. 
Lynn, AAHPER president; Romney 
Golden, Northwest; Arthur S. Daniels, 
AAHPER president-elect; Ruth Byler, 
Eastern; Lloyd Messersmith, Southern. 
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Only institutions and agencies may become subscribers. 


Membership Count National Membership 
State July 15, 1960 Director State 
Arizona 322 Merle Packer Minnesota 
Arkansas 203 Peggy Wallick North Dakota 
California 1908 Paul Hillar Ohio 
Connecticut 360 Gabrielle E. Blockley Pennsylvania 
Delaware 105 Harry C. Smith Mieke iclead 
Florida 1002 Ted J. Bleier T 
Hawaii 86 Lillian Gibson ee 
Idaho 110 Patricia Rowe Virginia 
Indiana 675 Homer Allen Washington 
Louisiana 439 Guy W. Nesom West Virginia 
Maine 115 Marion Rogers Wisconsin 
Maryland 568 Josephine Fiske Wyoming 


National Membership 


State Numerical Gain Director State 
California 109 Paul Hillar New York 
Florida 180 Ted J. Bleier ; 

IHinois 215 Luise Piano North Dakota 
Indiana 133 Homer Allen Ohio 
Minnesota 232 Clarence A. Nelson Pennsylvania 


15, 1960 

Nationa! Membership 
State Percent Increase Director State 
Arizona 42 Merle Packer Maine 
Dist. of Columbia 53 Nancy Colborn Minnesota 
Georgia 30 Rebecca Dennard North Dakota 
Hawaii 34 Lillian Gibson South Dakota 


Recognition of National Membership Records 
States Having Attained Highest Membership in History 


Membership Count 
July 15, 1960 
1016 
263 
1016 
1167 
165 
354 
414 
535 
453 
549 
46 


States Having Attained Highest Numerical Increases from January 15, 1960, to July 15, 1960 


Numerical Gain 
326 
129 
199 
213 


States Having Attained Highest Percentage Increase (30% and above) from January 15, 1960, to July 


Percent Increase 


Only members qualify in determining representation in the Representative Assembly. 


National Membership 
Director 


Clarence A. Nelson 
Warren Freed 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick 
Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 
Carl V. Slader 
Charles F. Kerr 
Caroline Sinclair 
Clifford L. Peek 
Clarissa Williams 
Fern G. Ehlers 

Ruth E. Campbell 


National Membership 
Director 
Marie R. Schuler 
Warren Freed 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick 
Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 


National Membership 
Director 
Marion Rogers 
Clarence A. Nelson 
Warren Freed 
Ruth M. Sparhawk 


standards.” 


Write 


First TIME OFFERED 


60’ = 1”, and 100’ — 1” 
Directions for using templates 


Listing of factors to be considered in planning outdoor physi- 


cal education and athletic facilities 


Dr. Gerald J. Hase, Supervisor 
New York State Education Department 


1 set of templates, directions, and factors 


to: Dr. Gerald J. Hase Box 4 


OUTDOOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC FACILITY TEMPLATES 


FOR—Physical Educators, Recreation Personnel, and Administrators 


Available Four sets of templates for planning outdoor physical educa- 
tion and athletic facilities that are scaled 40’ — 1”, 50’ = 1”, 


“I have developed these materials because in my work with schools, colleges, and universities 
in the last ten years there has been a tremendous number of requests as to where outdoor 
physical education and athletic templates could be obtained. To meet this need, I have de- 
veloped some cardboard templates scaled for working with the four most common outdoor site 


4 sets of complete templates, directions, and factors $3.50 
$1.50 Post Paid 


Delmar, New York 
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Editor’s Mail 


(Continued from page 6) 


school activity are they associating as 
closely as on the sports field to put into 
practice the idea that each individual 
has worth and dignity? 

Very truly yours, 

A Physical Edueator 
Dear Epiror: 

Many heads will bob in agreement 
with your comments on the “non-essen- 
tials” (formerly called frills) in eduea- 
tion. Your article infers that athletes 
are sliding through our colleges by tak- 
ing such “non-essentials” as methods of 
football, basketball, baseball, and track. 
These subjeets are required of our pros- 
pective physical education teachers. 
However, you failed to note that 
kinesiology, anatomy, physiology, phi- 
losophy, psychology, and biology are 
also required courses for student-ath- 
letes who major in health and physical 
education. Do you feel these subjects 
are required so that athletes may re- 
main eligible the easy way? 

The members of the physical educa- 
tion profession are dedicated educators 
devoted to the cause of educating youth 
through physical activities. Physical 
education represents a means through 
which we may help each student under 


our guidance to develop his capacities 
for his own welfare as well as the wel- 
fare of others. 

You will agree, no doubt, that dentists 
and physicians should learn how to use 
the tools of their profession. How is it 
then that you don’t believe teachers 
should learn to use the proper tools or 
methods of their profession? Are you 
aware that improper use of methods in 
teaching may cause not only physical 
damage, but mental, social, and emo- 
tional ills as well? For example, is it 
not possible for a coach, as a teacher, 
to conduct drills in football which might 
seriously injure a youth? The members 
of the physical education profession be- 
lieve proper methods for teaching sports 
must be learned by direct experiences. 
Learning to teach for desired outcomes 
through physical activities requires that 
the teacher have more suitable qualifica- 
tions than an interest in sports. 

We shall continue to play our part 
in the development of our youth by 
developing able teachers. We hope that 
we may count on your support. 

Very truly yours, 

A Physical Educator 
© We invite our readers to send us 
their comments—of agreement, disagree- 
ment, praise, or censure—on all material 
appearing in the 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [] January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

(1) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

0 AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


April September 


Address 


‘C0 AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


(0 Research Quarterly—$5.00 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 40 
American Playground Device Co. 4 
American Trampoline Co. 72 
Athletic Institute, The 9 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co. 2 
Broderick Co., Inc., Tom Cover 3 
Brown Co., Wm. C. 51 
Burgess Publishing Co. 53 
Capezio, Inc. 54 
Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 63 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 67 
Chartwell House, Inc. 62 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 16 
Coca-Cola Co., The 4 
Converse Rubber Co. 7 
Cosom Industries, Inc. 
Duke University 66 
Dunsing, Gretel 52 
E K Mat Hanger Co. 66 
Educator Sportswear Co. 54 
Fenner-Hamilton Corp. 3 
Folkraft 52 
Gold, Ruth E. 52 
Gymnastics Supply Co. 4 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 68 
Harvard Table Tennis Co. 15 
Hase, Gerald 70 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 60 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 49 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 56 
Kripner, Joseph 52 
Larsen, Marjorie S. 52 
McArthur & Sons, Geo. 63 
Merrill, Kathleen 55 
Moore Co., E. R. | 
Mosby Co., The C. V. 50 
Mutual of Omaha 20 
National Bowling Council 12-13 
National Sporting Goods Assoc. 6 
National Sports Co. 53 
Nissen T ampoline Co. 19 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 67 
Protection Equipment Co. 58 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover 2 
Ronald Press Co., The 53 
Seron Mfg. Co. * 62 
Sims & Co... 61 
Square Dance Associates 54 
TAMPAX Incorporated 17 
Twardzik & Co., T. F. 6! 
Voit Rubber Corp. 64 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. Cover 4 
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Put More 


In Your School Program... 
with AMERICAN Trampolines! 


The boom in trampolining can be a 
real boon to your physical education 

program. With trampoline centers 
| popping up all over the country, 
trampolining has become America’s 
| fastest-growing sport. Take advan- 

tage of this unprecedented popular- 
ity. Schedule trampolining on your 
program and watch how fast interest 
and excitement mount! But get the 
best — specify American Trampo- 
lines! Only American Trampolines 
offer you triple-bridged leg construc- 
tion and other exclusive features for 
longer life . . . better balance . . 
and superior performance. With 
American’s newly increased produc- 
tion facilities, you'll also get im- 
mediate delivery. Write today for 
our new catalog and prices. Yours 
FREE for the asking! 


No special skill needed to trampoline— 
every student can participate! 


FREE—Wwall Charts, Lesson Plans and LARRY GRISWOLD “Trampoline 
Tumbling” Textbook with each AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 


American Trampolines Meet All 
A.A.U. and N.C.A.A. specifications 
—Are Guaranteed Highest Quality 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, JEFFERSON 24, IOWA 
ff an AMERICAN Trampoline. it's the FINEST 
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The most perfect basketballs ever made 


THE WILSON COMET 


100°% nylon wound carcass covered 
with the finest select leather gives a 
durable, balanced, perfectly shaped 
ball. Wide ‘‘M” channel construction 
affords greater fingertip control. The 
new improved orange color gives bet- 
ter visibility. Try it! 


Take your pick. The Jet 

and the Comet are two basketballs 
that WILSON recommends for 

top court play. Lead your 

league with a WILSON. 


THE WILSON JET® 


A precision designed, quality con- 
structed ball for today’s fast game. 
Strong 4-ply fabric carcass. Positive 
non-slip traction assures easy ball han- 
dling and built-in feel. A livelier ball 
with maximum rebound. The Jet will 
score for you every time! 


Wilson is the official ball for all 
National Basketball Association games 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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